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Our Old Friend Albert 


MERICANS whose memories are 
A not short—and there are some 
such—will remember the Ger- 
man activities in America from 1914 to 
1917. These activities included plot- 
tings to blow up property in this coun- 
try and in Canada, the secret pur- 
chasing of magazines and newspapers 
through which German propaganda could 
be camouflaged, interference with pro- 
duction in American factories by calling 
strikes, and so on. At the head of this 
as working agent of the German Govern- 
ment was Dr. Albert. In the process he 
handled about four billion dollars. This 
is the man that President Ebert called to 
form a Ministry to succeed Stresemann’s. 
It is fairly certain at this writing that he 
will not succeed in his attempt. But he 
has been asked. 

Stresemann’s fall was due to no fault 
of his or his Government as distinguished 
from any other chancellor or government 
pursuing the policy which has brought 
Germany to its present pass. Long be- 
fore Cuno resigned every discerning ob- 
server of affairs in Europe knew that 
German so-called “passive resistance” 
must some time collapse, and Stresemann 
had the misfortune to be in office at the 
time when that collapse was due. 
Though he endured for some time after 
passive resistance was abandoned, he 
could not last long. 

In the meantime France has been 
dealing with the real power in the Reich 
—the German industrialists. Under an 
agreement reached between the French 
Government and the industrialists, taxes 
and reparation payments, and the indus- 
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try that is necessary to produce them, 
will be resumed. Prophets who have 
been telling France that she wouldn’t get 
anything out of the Ruhr except hatred 
have not yet béen vindicated. Moreover, 
there is no such German hatred for 
France as some people would have the 
world believe. 

Poincaré in his arrangement with the 
Ruhr industrialists has agreed that the 
payments made by Germany shall not be 
used directly by the French Government 
to meet the cost of the occupation of the 
Ruhr, but that all such payments should 
be credited to Germany on the reparation 
account and that nothing shall be taken 


from the total of the collected taxes in 
the Ruhr for the payment of the cost of 
occupation without the consent of the 
Reparation Commission. 


Football Passes 


a= football season practically ends 

on Thanksgiving Day, and Thanks- 
giving occurs, by some strange mischance 
of fortune, between the day on which 
The Outlook goes to press and the day 
on which it reaches our readers. If we 
were in the habit of making prophecies, 
we might venture the assertion that it 
appears that Cornell will wind up its 
season with an unbroken record of vic- 
tories. The final game between Cornell 
and Pennsylvania has, of late, been as 
sure a victory for Cornell as it was once 
for Pennsylvania. Thus does the balance 
of power shift. 

Syracuse, with one of the best teams 
in the East, journeyed to Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and defeated its opponents by a 
score of 7 to 0. Nebraska, it will be 
recalled, is the team which, though its 
own record has not been unblemished, 
was the only team to defeat the powerful 
Notre Dame eleven. It has nothing to 
do with football, but we may say, paren- 
thetically, that Syracuse, shortly after 
this feat, won the intercollegiate cross- 
country team championship, although 
individual honors went to a Johns Hop- 
kins runner. Over 108 runners partici- 
pated in the race, and fourteen colleges 
entered full teams. | 

The championship of the old Big 
Three in the East emphatically and de- 
cisively belongs to Yale. It might have 
belonged even more decisively to the 
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In a sea of mud—the Yale-Harvard game at Cambridge. A trying contest for both players and photographers 
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rejuvenated bulldog if the game with 
Harvard had not been piayed in a sea of 
mud and a driving rain-storm, which 
handicapped Yale’s fast backfield. A 
13 to 0 score against Harvard was, how- 
ever, enough of a meal to satisfy Yale 
for the time being after its long football 
fast. The Army and Navy, on the same 
day, and on a field less affected by the 
storm than the gridiron in the Harvard 
stadium, fought each other to a scoreless 
tie. 

In the Middle West the final game or 
the Conference found Illinois and Michi- 
gan with clean slates. Illinois had five, 
and Michigan had four, victories without 
in either case the loss of a game. 


Eliminating the Quack 


HE recent revelations of medical 
diploma and licensure frauds in 
Missouri, Connecticut, and other States 
show how easily it is for the incompe- 
tent and impostors to use the practice of 
medicine as a cloak under which to 
delude the public. The exposure has 
disclosed that at least two “medical col- 
leges” in the Middle West have been 
accepting students without even high 
school education, and turning out “grad- 
uates” with little or no class-room or 
laboratory work, at so much a head; that 
perhaps as many as 15,000 persons are 
practicing in the United States under 
bogus diplomas; and that many of these 
have settled in Connecticut, owing to the 
laxity of license laws and boards there. 
Vigorous action on the part of Governor 
Charles A. Templeton and an extraordi- 
nary grand jury as well as of officials in 
other States may be trusted to deal with 
the immediate situation. 

On the negative side remedies for the 
present conditions resolve themselves 
into two. If medicine is to be respected 
as an essential art, competence for ad- 
mission to it must be high and of a fair 
degree of uniformity the country over. 
Several States, among which is Connecti- 
cut, have “multiple” examining boards, 
the “eclectic,” osteopathic, chiropractic, 
and other sects having control of candi- 
dates of their own faith and setting up 
their own standards. These have failed 
to protect the public. One competent, 
honest, and responsible board with power 
to examine all who aspire to practice the 
healing arts in any form is enough for 
any State. No man who does not know 
how to administer ether for a serious 





operation or who does not believe in the 
elementary principles of the prevention 
of typhoid fever or smallpox should be 
allowed to experiment on humanity. 
Further, the uniform requirements of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners 
should be extended to every State, by 
Federal action if necessary. 

But the Connecticut scandals are 
symptoms of a deeper malady, affecting 
the whole philosophy of medical educa- 
tion. There is to-day a great outcry for 
“medical freedom,” a sort of conscien- 
tious, sometimes religious, objection to 
modern bacteriology, pharmacology, and 
animal experimentation, which are the 
tested tools of scientific medicine. With 
the widespread idea that medicine is a 
kind of magic in which there are various 
schools or factions, it is not strange that 
a credulous laity in increasing numbers 
is seeking all manner of cure-alls. The 
remedy for this is a more effective educa- 
tion of the public to realize that medical 


_science is in fact a science and to dis- 


criminate between science and pretense. 
The old-fashioned general practitioner, 
particularly in the rural districts, is dying 
out, displaced by the specialist attracted 
by the larger income and better facilities 
of urban practice. Medical training is a 
long, expensive process, requiring at best 
seven or eight years beyond high school. 
Finally, the trend of the times is defi- 
nitely preventive. People are no longer 
content merely to be salvaged in emer- 
gencies. They want to be kept well the 
year around. 

The State has a duty to establish 
scientific requirements for the practice of 
medicine and insist on them. We need 
more strategically located schools. How 
the cost of an adequate medical educa- 
tion can be reduced to fit the student 
who expects only a moderate income 
from a country practice it is hard to see. 
The problem is one not only of medical 
but of general education. 


Tax Reduction and Politics 


| armen ste approval continues to 
come from voters and leaders of the 
political parties for Secretary Mellon’s 
proposal to reduce taxes instead of 
spending our prospective surplus for a 
bonus or perhaps letting Congress scat- 
ter it with the lavishness of a spendthrift 
who has unexpectedly come into a large 
fortune. 

There is general agreement also that 
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the plan should most of all relieve tax- 
payers of moderate or small taxable in- 
comes, and that the proposal to release : 
from income taxation salaries or wages 
earned by this class of taxpayers (say up 
to $3,000) is well worth consideration as 
a means to the general end. Finally, the 
public seems inclined to accept the 
soundness of the argument that the sur- 
tax should be fixed low enough to 
counteract the tendency of well-to-do 
taxpayers to invest their funds in tax- 
exempt securities or otherwise avoid 
paying heavy income taxes; for it is 
true, paradoxical though it seems, that 
the higher the surtax rate the less the 
total amount received. 

It has been calculated on the basis of 
former income tax returns, classified by 
the size of the incomes, that Secretary 
Mellon’s plan would give to taxpayers 
with an income of $10,000 or less seventy 
per cent of the proposed income tax re- 
duction and would distribute the other 
thirty per cent among those with greater 
incomes. Only five per cent of the pro- 
posed reduction, it is calculated, would 
go to those who have an income of 
$100,000 or more a year. 

Politically speaking, Secretary Mel- 
lon’s proposal has been rather cautiously 
approved by Senator Watson, of Indiana, 
of the Senate Finance Committee, his 
intimation being that it would be best to 
find out first how the new Congress 
reacts to the proposal before pressing it, 
lest perchance the majority might de- 
stroy the old Income Tax Law and give 
us a worse one! The Democratic leaders 
seem eager to “get on the band wagon” 
so far as reduction of taxes goes, but 
some of them, like Mr. McAdoo and 
Senator Robinson (the Democratic 
leader in the Senate), cling to the idea 
that both bonus and tax reduction are 
feasible—to which Secretary Mellon. re- 
torts, in effect, “Show us!” 

Secretary Mellon is a financier rather 
than a politician, but in this matter he 
has shown political acuteness in choosing 
exactly the right moment at which, in 
football parlance, to make a long run 
with the ball. 


Impeached and Prosecuted 


AS soon as ex-Governor John C. Wal- 
ton, of Oklahoma, was ousted from 
his office by a more than two-thirds vote 
of the State Senate on charges of im- 
proper use of State money, abuse of the 
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** Back Up!’’ But it can’t be done 


From Anne §. Eissler, Philadelphia, Pa. From Marguerite Rockwell, Baltimore, Md. 
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pardon power, and illegal suspension or 
abrogation of court and jury rights, he 
was indicted criminally by a grand jury, 
and will be tried in due course. Mean- 
while Walton’s attempt to get the im- 
peachment overthrown by a United 
States court has failed. The Federal 
District Court denied without hesita- 
tion the claim of Walton’s counsel 
that the matter came under Federal 
jurisdiction. Of course an appeal may 
be taken from this decision to the 
United States Supreme Court, but it is 
hard to believe that the right of a State 
Legislature to impeach and oust its own 
Governor under the provisions of its own 
Constitution is subject to Federal inter- 
position. 

The final action of the Oklahoma 
Legislature as to Ku Klux Klan restric- 
tion will. be awaited as bearing upon the 
general hope that violence and threats of 
violence by a secret association will no 
more be tolerated in that State than 
were the illegal and tyrannical actions of 
the State’s chief executive. 


The Nobel Physics Prize 


y RoBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN, 

Director of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics and Chairman of 
the Administrative Council of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, is the fourth American man of 
science to be awarded one of the Nobel 
prizes in physics, chemistry, or medicine. 
His forerunners were Professor Albert 
Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
who won the physics prize in 1907; Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, medicine, 1912; and Professor 
Theodore Richards, of Harvard, chem- 
istry, 1914. This is all too meager a 
showing, however, when it is consid- 
ered that England, Germany, France, 
and even-the Netherlands, with much 
smaller populations, have each won from 
five to twenty of the Nobel scientific 
prizes. 

Dr. Millikan’s special eminence is as 
an exponent of the electron conception of 
physics, which in the past thirty years 
has revolutionized the-theory and tech- 
nique of the exact sciences. His contri- 
butions in this field have been scarcely 
less brilliant than those of the great 
galaxy of British physicists (Thomson, 
Soddy, Rutherford, and Bragg), or of 
the Dane, Niels Bohr, who recently lec- 
tured at Yale. Millikan, while not 
originating the electron theory, was the 
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Dr. R. A. Millikan, Nobel Prize winner, 
delver into the habits of the electron, 
and believer alike in science and religion 


first to isolate, measure, and count elec- 
trons. He developed special apparatus 
for this purpose, and has also conducted 
important researches on the nature of 
ions, which are atoms in motion toward 
a positive or negative electric pole. He 
has recently greatly expanded our knowl- 
edge of radioactivity, declaring that all 
matter partakes in some degree of this 
property. 

Significant, in view of the present 
clash between certain religious leaders 
and scientific findings, is Dr. Millikan’s 
attitude. For years he was a trustee of 
a Chicago church, along with Breasted, 
the Egyptologist, and Chamberlain, the 
geologist. He has frequently written and 
spoken in vigorous affirmation that there 
is no conflict between science and re- 
ligion when each is correctly under- 
stood. 


A Billion Christmas Seals 
For Sale 


B ders extent to which the use of Christ- 
mas seals as “stickers” on letters at 
Christmas-time has grown is shown by 
the fact that this year a billion seals have 
been printed. The seal on a letter sug- 
gests two things—one that each stamp 
has by its sale already aided the constant 
and terrible fight against tuberculosis; 
the second the hope that all who see the 
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stamps should further the war against 
the white plague. 

The Outlook has naturally always felt 
a special interest in the use of the Christ- 
mas seal. The attention of Americans 
was first called to this kind of use of 
Christmas stamps in Denmark by Mr. 
Jacob Riis through an article in this 
periodical, and the first known use of the 
Christmas seal in this country was 
through Miss Emily P. Bissell, a con- 
tributor of The Outlook, who thus raised 
a thousand dollars to pay for the first 
tuberculosis sanitarium in Delaware. For 
about ten years the Christmas seals sale 
was carried on by the American Red 
Cross; since then the double-barred cross 
has been adopted as the specific sym- 
bol of the fight against tuberculosis by 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Every year a new design for the 
Christmas seal is made. That which is 
seen this year was the work of Mr. Ru- 
dolph Ruzika, a Bohemian by birth, now 
an American and a designer of posters 
and symbols. 

There were 107,000 deaths from tu- 
berculosis in the United States in the 
year 1921, and it is estimated that alto- 
gether there were over 950,000 cases of 
the disease in that year. Progress has 
been made in teaching the right rules of 
health and the proper precautions that 
fortify against the disease, so that the 
situation is gradually but very slowly 
improving. Self-protection as well as 
sympathy with those afflicted demands 
the enlargement of every means of infor- 
mation for treatment at home as well as 
of public and private facilities for treat- 
ment in the sanitarium. As seen from 
the point of view of National economics 
and National health, there is perhaps no 
other field of effort in which universal 
effort everywhere is so much needed or 
may yield such positive results. 


Japanese Gratitude 


i OuTLooK mail for the past few 
weeks has been full of letters from 
Japan bearing witness to-the gratitude 
of the Japanese for the help sent from 
America after the great earthquake 
which laid waste Tokyo and Yokohama. 
The photograph of the Japanese farewell 
to the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Woods, is a graphic illustration of the 
feeling which the Japanese people have 
made evident to us in a hundred ways. 
Just before Ambassador Woods departed 
the press of Tokyo entertained him at a 
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dinner, and, as we learn from the Tokyo 
“Nichinichi Shimbun,” Mr. Hata, of the 
Asahi, said: 

“The Japanese nation owes an eternal 
obligation to the United States. There is 
no way of ever repaying such help in the 
dire hour of need. However, to have the 
American people appreciate how much 
their sympathy has been engraved deep 
in the hearts of the nation, Japan should 
give up spending the stupendous amount 
of money she has been spending for na- 
tional defenses and devote it to the res- 
toration of the devastated regions.” 

In reply, Ambassador Woods rightly 
and truly said: “The Japanese people 
need not feel obliged to America for what 
she has done. It was extended because 
she knew that if the United States had 
suffered Japan would have done the same 
thing.” 

From three of the many letters which 


have reached us from our Japanese sub- 


scribers we quote paragraphs: 


It is impossible to exaggerate how 
deeply we have appreciated those 
spontaneous, efficient and liberal help 
from the United States, and in no time 
in the past, the ideals and sincerity of 
American spirit has been felt more 
keenly by the hearts of Japanese pub- 
lic. In this respect, I could safely say 
that the disaster, however dreadful 
and destructive it has been, has con- 
tributed more than the Washington 
Conference to bring the two nations on 
the both sides of the Pacific into a 
closer friendship. 


The sympathy shown to Japan by 
American people in this catastrophe 
has proved us that we had in America 
a true friend. 


I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without expressing the most heartfelt 
appreciation of the wonderful outpour- 
ing of sympathy and good will our 
present calamity has occasioned in the 
United States from all parts of the 
country and all classes of people. It 
is simply phenomenal. It has made an 
impression upon our minds as no other 
manifestation of sympathy from a for- 
eign nation has ever done. 


Another subscriber sends us a cartoon 


from a Japanese journal with the follow- 


ing explanation: 
Gentleman—Mr. Woods smiling 
face. 
Decoration of thanks from the 
hearts of Japanese upon his breast. 
_ Japanese lady offering the decora- 
tion. 


The Japanese characters on the car- 
toon read: 
Mr. Woods, please put on this me- 




















e A Japanese cartoonist pictures the feeling of 


Japan for Ambassador Woods 
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Japanese giving an ovation to Cyrus E. Woods, 

American Ambassador to Japan, as he sails 

for home, to show their gratitude for 
American aid 
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morial decoration upon your breast 
when you get home. We Japanese 
present this from opr hearts. 


We hasten to add that the. subscriber 
supplied us with the translation of these 
characters. 


An Assurance of Fame 


Lio money tests are the poorest 

way by which to gauge imagina- 
tive values. Keats and Goldsmith re- 
ceived starvation prices for works of 
genius; Marie Corelli and Harold Bell 
Wright have reveled in huge royalties. 
Yet there is a sense in which sometimes 
“money talks.” When hard-headed col- 
lectors pay big prices for the -manu- 
scripts of living authors, it indicates that 
these keen-witted investors know that 
the future fame of those authors is 
secure. 

Just that is what happened at a recent 
sale of original manuscripts and first edi- 
tions of works by Joseph Conrad in New 
York. The total realized was a little 
over $110,000—almost as much as the 
receipts of a big football game, but of 
course not comparable with a really im- 
portant fistic combat. 

It is stated that the only cases when 
prices for manuscripts by living authors 
have exceeded the sum paid the other 
day for a Conrad manuscript have been 
for particular single manuscripts of nov- 
els by Thomas Hardy and Rudyard 
Kipling; it would surely be hard to name 
a trio of living novelists more secure of 
continuing fame than Hardy, Kipling, 
and Conrad. 

Apparently the Conrad sale was unique 
in the total sum realized for manuscripts 
and first editions of a living writer: 
One manuscript, “Victory,” brought 
$8,100; ““Under Western Skies,” $6,900; 
“Chance,” $6,600; ‘“Almayer’s Folly,” 
$5,300; “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” 
$4,500; and “Youth,” $2,000—it is 
always a pleasure to The Outlook to 
recall the fact that “Youth” first ap- 
peared in America in The Outlook, as a 
serial. 

Critics would not place the literary 
values of the Conrad novels in the exact 
order of the prices received. Collectors 
have queer ways of fixing relative values, 
and an auction often sees strange turns 
of rivalry and bidding. 

That a writer not only living but in 
the full tide of productive energy should 
learn that the very paper on which his 
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works were written (or typewritten?) 
should sell for many thousands of dollars 
is not without significance. 


The Case of 
Comptroller Craig 


ERTAINLY not for a long time 

( has any judicial decision aroused 

such concern and so much resent- 

ment as that which will, unless a pardon 

intervenes, send Charles L. Craig, Comp- 
troller of the City of New York, to jail. 

Under ordinary circumstances such a 
case would not have aroused general pub- 
lic interest; but the circumstances were 
not ordinary. There are involved in the 
case, not merely a question of justice or 
injustice to an individual, but two public 
questions on which the people generally 
have strong feeling. One of these ques- 
tions affects every one who goes back and 
forth to work on a street car, subway, or 
bus. The other question affects the rela- 
tion between citizens and their public 
servants. 

Four years ago Judge Mayer, of the 
United States District Court of the 
Southern District of New York, refused 
to comply with the request of the city 
of New York for the appointment of a 
co-receiver for one of the great transit 
lines. In this matter the question of 
maintaining a five-cent fare for the peo- 
ple of New York was involved as well as 
the question of the control of the city’s 
transportation lines. When the request 
of the city was refused, Mr. Craig, the 
Comptroller, wrote a letter in which he 
not only criticised the Judge for his re- 
fusal, but stated as a fact that the Judge 
had prevented the city from getting the 
information needed. Not for the criti- 
cism, but for the misstatement of fact, 
Judge Mayer held Mr. Craig guilty of 
contempt. After fifteen months Judge 
Mayer, having given Mr. Craig an op- 
portunity to retract, sentenced him to 
jail for sixty days. 

Mr. Craig had two courses open to 
him for relief. One was to appeal on the 
merits of the case to three judges of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. The other was 
to ask for a writ of habeas corpus on a 
question of jurisdiction. Mr. Craig de- 
cided to apply for the writ. He and his 
counsel thought that if they could secure 
that writ there would be no appeal from 
the decision and the Comptroller would 
be free. In this they were mistaken. 
The United States Supreme Court enter- 
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Comptroller Charles L. Craig, who faces a 
sixty-day term in jail for contempt of court 


tained the appeal and decided that the 
Judge who issued the writ had no right 
to do so. In addition, the Supreme 
Court has said that, since Comptroller 
Craig followed the course of applying for 
the writ, he could not now seek for any 
relief on the merits of the case. This is 
in accordance with the general principle 
that there must be some end to litigation. 

Taking issue with the prevailing decis- 
ion, Mr. Justice Holmes, of the United 
States. Supreme Court, expressing an 
opinion in which Mr. Justice Brandeis 
concurs, states in effect that he thinks 
Mr. Craig not guilty of contempt because 
he did not do anything that tended to 
obstruct justice. He holds that the stat- 
ute limits contempt to “the misbehavior 
of any person in their,” the Court’s, 
“presence, or so near thereto as to ob- 
struct the administration of justice.” 
The matter on which Mr. Craig made his 
criticism of the Court was no longer 
pending. But even if the matter was 
pending when Mr. Craig made his charge 
against the Judge, “how,” asks Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, “can it be pretended that 
the charge obstructed the administration 
of justice when the Judge seemingly was 
willing to condone it if the petitioner 
would retract?” There has thus been 
raised in a dramatic fashion the question 
whether a judge acting in a matter in 
which his own dignity is involved can 
condemn a man to prison for doing some- 
thing which at the most offended the 
court’s dignity, but did not prevent the 
execution of the court’s decision or ob- 
struct the operation of the court. When 
a Justice of the Supreme Court says, as 
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Mr. Justice Holmes says, “Unless a judge 
while sitting can lay hold of any one who 
ventures to publish anything that tends 
to make him unpopular or to belittle him 
I cannot see what power Judge Mayer 
had to touch Mr. Craig,” it is not sur- 
prising that the opinion has become fixed 
in many minds that Mr. Craig has be- 
come a martyr to public duty because he 
refuses to submit to the autocratic and 
arbitrary will of a single judge. 

It is unfortunate that from a decision 
which is essentially technical there has 
arisen occasion for an agitation that has 
for its effect the creation of new distrust 
of the courts. It is unfortunate that in 
undertaking to uphold the dignity of a 
court a judge should have started an 
issue which is having the very opposite 
result. In this discussion most people 
seem to forget that the original offense 
was not against the person of the Judge 
but against the operation of the court, 
and that it consisted not in criticism but 
in a misstatement of fact. In this dis- 
cussion people generally seem to forget 
also that the road to relief from the de- 
cision on its merits was not closed to Mr. 
Craig until he refused to take it. Mr. 
Craig evidently thought that he had good 
and sufficient reason for not taking it, 
but it was not because he lacked the 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Craig may now be saved from go- 
ing to jail by a Presidential pardon. 
Good sense, good politics, and good will 
are alike on the side of the granting of 
such a pardon, and it is not therefore un- 
likely that it will be issued soon, perhaps 
even before this issue of The Outlook 
reaches its readers. 

This case makes, it seems to us, certain 
conclusions obvious. First, it seems ob- 
vious that judges should be very loth 
even to raise the question of contempt 
concerning acts not committed directly in 
the court’s presence. Second, it seems 
obvious that decisions which rest on a 
purely technical basis, as the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in this 
instance rests, arouse a distrust of the 
court which cannot be dissipated by any 
merely technical defense of it. That de- 
cision did not commend itself to two 
judges highly trained in the technique of 
the law. It is not surprising, then, that it 
does not commend itself with the great 
mass of people who believe that in this 
case an important matter of justice, of 
right and wrong, was involved. Third, 
it seems obvious that if the law is am- 
biguous concerning the jurisdiction of a 
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judge in a case where a man’s personal 
liberty is at the judge’s disposal, Congress 
should amend the law to make it explicit. 


A Stealer of Trash 
and Honor 


Who steals my purse steals trash... 

But he that filches from me my good 
name 

Robs me of that which not enriches 
him 


_ And makes me poor indeed. 


HAKESPEARE may have been 
S right, but Dr. Cook has had some 
evidence to the contrary. When 
he attempted to steal from Admiral 
Peary the honor of discovering the North 
Pole, he secured some temporary if 
transient honor, quite a little cash, and 
he also kept out of jail. When he tried 
to steal by a fraudulent promotion 
scheme the money of guileless investors, 
he landed in prison with a fourteen-year 
term to serve. Judge Killits, who passed 
sentence on Dr. Cook, delivered his opin- 
ion on this strange combination of vanity 
and mercenary crookedness in language 
which seems to -hhave established a record 
for judicial indignation: 

“Stand up, Cook. .. . You have come 
to the point where your peculiar person- 
ality fails you. The twentieth century 
should be proud of you. History gave us 
Ananias and Sapphira. They are for- 
gotten, but,we still have Dr. Cook. 

“Cook, this deal of yours is so damna- 
bly rotten that it seems to me your attor- 
neys must have been forced to hold their 
handkerchiefs to their noses to have rep- 
resented you. It stinks to high heaven. 
You should not be allowed to run at 
large. I know that you have your ill- 
gotten goods put away, but your wife 
and daughter should not be allowed to 
touch them... . 

“IT am not going to do justice in this 
case, for I think that you will get it 
somewhere else. You ought to be pa- 
raded as a practical warning in every 
State where you have sold stock.” 

Even lawyers, who may question the 
manner in which Judge Killits imposed 
sentence, must certainly sympathize with 
his feelings. 

The whole history of Dr. Cook affords 
an amazing and an absorbing chapter in 
the study of human psychology. Dr. 
Cook, when he came back from his ven- 
ture near Mount McKinley, and when he 
returned from his more northern exploit, 
must have known that discovery of his 

















(C) Keystone 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook, famous as-a fake 
explorer, now convicted of fraud 


fraudulent claim was as inevitable as the 
rising of the sun. The weight against 
this consideration was the hope of imme- 
diate financial gain and of international 
notoriety. A strange mind, indeed, 
which in the face of such facts could 
make the decision chosen by Dr. Cook! 

Dr. Cook’s return to America from the 
North divided the country into two 
camps. There was a creditable, if a too 
generous, willingness to give Dr. Cook 
every benefit of the doubt until he should 
have time to get his records into shape. 
For many weeks after his return, it will 
be remembered} the country received no 
more information than was contained in 
a superficially journalistic account of his 
trials and travels. Even from this incom- 
plete information, however, the falsity of 
Cook’s claims was evident. Practically 
the first and perhaps the best analysis 
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of Dr. Cook’s claims appeared in The 
Outlook from the skilled and experienced 
pen of George Kennan. Mr. Kennan 
took Cook’s statements of the length of 
the time which he claimed to have been 
absent from a base of supplies, and his 
statement of the amount of food which 
he carried, and proved conclusively that 
Dr. Cook must have starved to death 
before he could have accomplished half 
of the journey over the Polar ice which 
he claimed to have completed. 

Any study of the psychology of Dr. 
Cook’s rascality would in no wise be 
complete without a study of the psy- 
chology of those who, contrary to all 
evidence, still maintained (and perhaps 
some still do maintain) the belief that 
this adventurer reached the Pole. Cer- 
tainly the promoters of fraudulent oil 
stock who saw value in the name of Dr. 
Cook as an advertisement of their proj- 
ect must have placed a cynical reliance 
upon the power of the human mind to 
ignore reality. To pick as the head of a 
fraudulent project a man whose name 
was a byword and a hissing, and to 
find that this selection was justified by 
its power to draw money from credulous 
investors, must have made them feel that 
the limits of human credulity had never 
been plumbed. [Ireland’s forgery of a 
play of Shakespeare’s, George Psalmana- 
zar’s description of the island of For- 


_mosa, which he had never visited, and 


the Count de Rougemont’s vivid lies 
about the Great Barrier Reef of Aus- 
tralia were minor items in the book of 
human roguery when compared with the 
fabrications of Dr. Cook. 

Among the great knaves of history, if 
that is any comfort to him, Dr. Cook 
has won a front place. His story will 
not soon be forgotten. 


Foreign Affairs 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


GOOD many men who are not 
A isolationists and who would be 

glad, if they could, to do some- 
thing reasonable and effective to help 
Europe out of her~ slough of despond 
secretly wish, I imagine, that Senators 
Hiram Johnson and Medill McCormick 
would show them how they might avoid 
entanglements in the chaos and convul- 
sions on the other side of the Atlantic 
and yet maintain their self-respect. The 
trouble is that the more the isolationist 


Senators talk, the more clear it becomes 
that we are already entangled. It grows 
daily more apparent that we must do 
something besides talking, and do it 
quickly, if we are to save ourselves, to 
say nothing of saving the people of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, who are rapidly 
sinking deeper and deeper into the mire. 
The most serious obstacle in the way of 
an effective foreign policy is the great 
divergence of views as to what ought to 
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be done. It is perfectly useless to hope 
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for unity of action without unity of 
thought. I have been so confused and 
perplexed by the conflicting advice of 
trained and competent observers who 
have been to Europe and have come back 
with diametrically opposed diagnoses and 
cures for the trouble that I have some- 
times been tempted to adopt as my 
“Desk Motto”—to use Christopher Mor- 
ley’s happy phrase—the quatrain writ- 
ten, I believe, by Charles Kingsley, 
Do the work that’s nearest 
Though ’tis dull at whiles, 
Helping when you meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles, 
and let it go at that. Unfortunately, 
this simple motto will hardly serve Secre- 
taries of State, Prime Ministers, and 
Ambassadors. They are so constantly 
meeting with lame dogs that they have 
to prepare carefully beforehand and 
always carry about with them a kit for 
administering first aid. 

The other evening I was a guest at a 
private dinner of about a dozen gentle- 
men in a New York club who had no 
special reason for meeting except pleas- 
ant friendship. When the coffee and 
cigars were served, the conversation 
naturally turned to the Franco-German 
situation in the Ruhr. One of the guests 
was a Government financier and an offi- 
cer of one of the largest and most influ- 
ential banks in the United States; an- 
other was the president of an important 
railway system; another was an executive 
of very large shipping interests; another 
was a distinguished manufacturer who 
has European connections and has been 
closely associated with the progress of 
American mechanical engineering; an- 
other was a prominent New York mer- 
chant who knows from practical ex- 
perience the intricacies of imports and 
exports; another was a lawyer whose 
family name is well known in interna- 
tional matters. All had been ardent in 
their pro-Ally sympathies and activities 
during the World War. 

The banker and the lawyer felt that 
Germany cannot pay the thirty-three 
billion dollars of reparations required 
from her, because, whatever may be her 
apparent domestic prosperity, she has 
nothing like that amount of movable 
wealth, and it is said that reparations, 
of course, can be paid only in movable 
wealth. 

The railway president, on the other 
hand, who has just been in Germany and 
France, advocated the permanent occu- 
pation of the Ruhr district by the French 


and thought that, in order to avoid a 
repetition of the Alsace-Lorraine strug- 
gle, every German should be deported 
and the territory filled up with French- 
men. When it was objected that the 
French birth rate would not permit of 
such a policy, he asserted that if the 
French were made secure against future 
German aggression their birth rate would 
increase by leaps and bounds; for, said 
he, the French are really the most 
fecund people in the world and their 
population has been restricted since the 
Franco-Prussian War chiefly by fear of 
the future. “You mean,” commented 
one of the guests, “that they have been 
frightened into impotence.” “Exactly,” 
was the response. 

The shipping master, although his 
financial relations are largely with the 
British, was strongly pro-French in his 
views and inclined to agree with the rail- 
way president. 

Thus the conversation went on, frank 
but amicable. At the end of two hours 
we were apparently no “forrader.” On 
rising from the table the host remarked: 
“Well, gentlemen, if twelve of us with 
many interests in common can’t come to 
some agreement as to American foreign 
policy, how can we expect Cabinets at 
Washington to do much better?” This 
incident does not throw*much light on 
the course which America should take 
with regard to Europe, but it does illumi- 
nate very distinctly the difficulties in the 
way of any Government which attempts 
to adopt a consistent and persistent plan 
of action. 


it is announced that the Committee in 
charge of what is known as the Bok 
Peace Plan has been overwhelmed with 
the manuscripts of competitors for the 
prize of $100,000 which Mr. Edward 
Bok offered some months ago for the 
best plan to establish world peace. The 
prize is a sort of double-barreled one: 
$50,000 is to be paid for the scheme 
which is adjudged to be the best by the 
Committee, and $50,000 more will be 
forthcoming when it is adopted by the 
world or at least by enough nations to 
make it effective. No doubt Mr. Bok 
has achieved the purpose he had in mind 
when he made the offer. He has turned 
the attention of thousands of people to 
the problem of world peace who would 
otherwise have thought of it only in the 
vaguest fashion. But there is consider- 
able skepticism as to whether he will ever 
be called upon for the second $50,000. 
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The great constructive advances of 
mankind in the upward struggle of civi- 
lization have not been made in response 
to prize offers. A friend of mine tells 
me that he had some thought of entering 
the prize contest, but was discouraged 
from the undertaking by a dream. He 
dreamed that he died and found himself 
in paradise. As he walked about inspect- 
ing that pleasant land he ran across an 
old man talking to a knot of auditors, 
and found that it was Moses complain- 
ing that no one had ever offered him one 
hundred thousand dollars for the Ten 
Commandments. 

A little farther along he observed a 
group of very perfect knights in helmets 
and coats of mail. They were barons of 
Runnymede, and were discussing the 
reasons why none of them had received 
twenty thousand pounds for Magna 
Charta. They came to the conclusion 
that King John must have surreptitiously 
gotten the money. As he was not in 
paradise and as there was no means of 
communication with the- lower regions, 
they were much annoyed that they could 
not tax him with this new evidence of 
his characteristic perfidy. 

Still farther on was a gathering of men 
in Continental costume, who proved to 
be a number of signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. They were debating 
how they would have divided the money 
if Mr. Bok had happened to live in 
Philadelphia in 1776 instead of 1923. 
The oldest and most dignified of them, 
who had taken no part in the argument, 
which was growing a little acrimonious, 
brought the discussion to a close by say- 
ing: “Gentlemen, if our work on July 4, 
1776, in Philadelphia had been measured 
by money, I think you will agree that the 
prize should have come to me. For in 
1755, twenty years before our Declara- 
tion, I proposed a plan at Albany for a 
Federal Union of the Colonies. But I 
have never believed that prize money 
makes a good citizen, for, as Poor Rich- 
ard says, He that lives upon Hope wil! 
die fasting, and there are no Gains with- 
out Pains.” ‘The dreamer, being a jour- 
nalist and familiar with the benign fea- 
tures of the great father of American 
journalism, did not need to be told that 
the speaker, for whom the debaters 
showed the utmost deference and respect, 
was Benjamin Franklin. 

When my friend returned from his 
dream journey, or, in other words, wher 
he woke up, he woke up to the fact that 
Leagues of Nations cannot be created by 
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one mind or designcd in the mere hope 
of pecuniary reward. 


wn August 6 last, at Lausanne, Switz- 

erland, the United States negotiated 
a treaty with Turkey. The American 
Committee for the Independence of 
Armenia, under the leadership of ex- 
Ambassador Gerard, has prepared a pro- 
test against this treaty and proposes to 
send it to the United States Senate, urg- 
ing that body to exercise its Constitu- 
_tional right and annul the treaty by 
refusing to ratify it. The names of fifty 
or more distinguished Americans of va- 
rious parties, creeds, and professions 
have already been appended to the pro- 
test. 

The complete treaty has not yet been 
made public, but a synopsis of it has ap- 
peared which shows that under this pro- 
posed treaty we have not only abandoned 
our official promises of protection to the 
Armenians, but have surrendered the 
legitimate rights and interests of Ameri- 
can citizens in Turkey. In making the 


protest the Committee believes that the 
inducement leading to this sacrifice of 


American rights and American ideals was’ 


the so-called Chester oil concession. I 
have been asked and am glad to join in 
this protest, and hope it will be effective. 

I am opposed to this treaty between 
the United States and Turkey, however, 
not because it fails to protect the Arme- 
nians, not because it acquiesces in the 
abolition of the Capitulations which have 
for many years been the almost sole 
protection of American citizens in Tur- 
key, not because it appears to be based 
upon property rights rather than human 
rights, but for a very much deeper rea- 
son. 

For the five hundred years that Tur- 
key has been a European Power she has 
been an obstructor and an enemy of 
civilization. Human progress has with- 
ered in every land her hand has touched. 
I am told that individual Turks are de- 
lightful. Perhaps they are. I am not 
sure but that in a social club I might 
prefer the companionship of Turkish 


British Fiscal Policy at the 


Special Correspondence from England 


r NHE war has done what the late 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and his 
faithful band of tariff reformers 

failed to do twenty years ago—it has 

converted the Conservative party to a 

policy of protection for British industry. 

The tariff proposals made by Mr. 
Baldwin are of a purely business charac- 
ter. There is nothing in them to awaken 
any great enthusiasm or to make an ap- 
peal for emotional support. ‘There is 
much in them, however, to suggest pes- 
simism as to the immediate future of the 
foreign trade of the world, and possibly 
as to the future power of Great Britain 
in international affairs. It is impossible 
to escape the feeling that in a way it is 
an admission of defeat. For several 
generations in Great Britain it has. been 
held as axiomatic in British industry, 
first, that foreign trade was the basis of 
all prosperity, and, second, that foreign 
~trade was dependent upon cheap produc- 
tion, cheap food, and free trade. 


Twenty years ago the British pound: 


sterling was the standard measure for the 
money of the world, British foreign 
trade ‘ar exceeded that of any other 


By J. D. WHELPLEY 


Author of «« The Trade of the World ”’ 


country, the British deep-sea shipping 
industry was supreme, no other country 
had any undue advantage through the 
payment of labor in cheap money, and 
the landowning and industrial magnates 
of the country were in absolute control 
of the political situation. There was 
every reason then for Mr. Chamberlain 
being asked to give good reasons why the 
existing system should be changed for 
something else, necessarily experimental. 

The conditions with which the country 
is now faced are in sharp contrast to 
those of twenty years ago. The pound 
sterling is no longer. the money standard 
of the world; British foreign trade is 
considerably less in tonnage than it was 
ten years ago; British shipping is idle for 
want of cargoes; in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Belgium the cost of production 
by reason of cheapened money is so low 
as to bring goods of all descriptions to 
the English market at prices with which 
the British manufacturer cannot com- 
pete. That this is not merely a tempo- 
rary state of affairs has become more 
evident with each passing day. That the 
so-called return to normal in the imme- 
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gentlemen to that of Armenian patriots— 
but not in a democracy. Nothing in 
Turkey’s course during the World War 
or since the World War has convinced 
me that her character has changed one 
iota since the days of Sobieski. One 
cannot make a treaty of general amity 
with such a people and maintain one’s 
self-respect. Turkey outgeneraled us in 
the World War, and we said nothing; she 
has outgeneraled us since the World War, 
and we say nothing. It will be time 
enough to make treaties with her when 
she shows some definite desire to enter 
international and human relations totally 
and radically different from those she 
maintained in Hungary, the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula, and Egypt until she was driven 
out by force. 

I wish Secretary Hughes would say to 
Turkey what he has so effectively said 
in substance to Bolshevist Russia: We 
will not enter into any kind of govern- 
ment relationship with you until you 
show credible evidence of a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind. 


Crossroads 


diate future, so long expected and so long 
deferred, is an iridescent dream has been 
beaten in upon the British mind. 

That the more radical element in poli- 
tics is gaining strength as present condi- 
tions are prolonged is all too evident to 
the more conservative class. With un- 
employment maintaining a more or less 
stable figure of a million and a half of 
workers, business slack and _ getting 
slacker, foreign competition within the 
former strongholds of British industry 
becoming more serious every day, the 
British agricultural industry in the dol- 
drums, it has become absolutely neces- 
sary that some form of constructive 
change should be proposed as a political 
plank to which the voters could cling in 
the confused and dangerous sea resulting 
from the waiting policy which has pre- 
vailed for so long. . 

No one factor has contributed more to 
the present depression in English indus- 
try than the rapidly increasing competi- 
tive power of France. With improved 
facilities, increased supplies of raw mate- 
rial, plentiful food, and labor paid for in 
money worth in the international ex- 
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changes barely more than one-third of 
the same amount of English money, 
France has been able to invade the Brit- 
ish home markets upon an extensive scale 
and with goods of the kind that Great 
Britain formerly sold to France. Almost 
the same can be said of Belgium on a 
lesser scale. German competition has 
played a smaller part than would seem 
probable, and the British manufacturers 
do not appear to believe that it is or can 
be made as devastating as that which 
France is now able to present and threat- 
ens to increase in the future, with condi- 
tions remaining as they are now. 

Does this mean that Great Britain, the 
mother country of all the English-speak- 
ing nations, has run her course as the 
industrial leader in the trade of the world 
and is now compelled to erect artificial 
barriers against her competitors? Does it 
mean that perforce she is now content to 
be retired from the fighting line and rest 
upon her laurels, Secure in the combined 
strength of herself and the children re- 
maining under the family roof tree—the 
bond of empire? It is impossible not to 
suspect that these things may be so. 

The English protectionists will claim 
that the foreign trade of Great Britain 
will not be interfered with, especially 
the very important brokerage or dis- 
tributing trade, because of a system of 
rebates which will be provided for goods 
imported to be immediately exported. 
In any such system, however, a percent- 
age of the duty paid remains as a charge 
upon the cost, and the machinery of this 


process is complicated and more or less . 


expensive. It will be necessary for Great 
Britain to obtain reciprocity treaties with 
other countries to counteract these 
handicaps. 

Mr. Lloyd George, with his usual op- 
portunism and although a Liberal, intro- 
duced a certain element of protection 
into the laws of the country during and 
after the war as a matter of expediency. 

The Labor party is opposed to protec- 
tion and advocates in its stead a levy on 
capital and has thereby incurred the hos- 
tility of all conservative political ele- 
ments and that of the industrial and 
financial interests. 

The advent of Mr. Lloyd George into 
the situation is awaited with interest, for 
he is a clever campaigner and those who 
have been conducting burial services over 
his political remains are somewhat ner- 
vous as to what he may bring forth from 
his bag of tricks. Should the election 
result in a majority of Liberal and Labor 
members in Parliament, it is not impos- 
sible they might combine to defeat pro- 
tection, notwithstanding the bitter an- 
tagonism between these two political ele- 
ments. The Conservatives will need a 
clear working majority over all to carry 
their programme through without com- 
promise. 

The possible effect upon American 
foreign trade of the adoption by Great 
Britain of a system of protection for 
manufactures is a matter of considerable 
interest and importance. Manufactured 
goods from other parts of the British 
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Empire will be given a, considerable pref- 
erence, and this will be of undoubted 
advantage to Canada. The bulk of the 
Dominion products imported consist of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, however, 
and upon these no preference will be 
possible under the plan as now proposed. 
A number of large American concerns 
-have warehouses and distributing offices 
in England and a valuable trade is done 
in manufactures of iron and steel, to 
which class of goods it is intended to pay 
special attention in the proposed British 
tariff. 

It is possible that the time will come 
when these American concerns will be 
compelied to build factories in England 
to take advantage of a protected market 
and stop exporting from the United 
States, as was done in Germany and 
France before the war. There are a 
number of lines of manufacture in the 
United States which would be affected 
more or less by the imposition of an Eng- 
lish import duty, but, as already demon- 
strated in the case of American motor 
cars, an English duty has not stopped 
large importations from America in the 
cheaper grades, in which the American 
manufacturer gets the benefit of mass 
production. If England does adopt pro- 
tection, there is no doubt but that the 
whole question of reciprocity will again 
come to the fore in all countries with a 
protective tariff, and if such were the 
case England for the first time in eighty 
years would be in a‘position to bargain 
for advantage. 


Notes in the Rhineland 


A German Watering-Place After the War—An Opera Ticket Incredibly Cheap—The 
Wiesbadeners and the Poilus—Hardships and Profiteers—Football in Coblenz— 
The Separatists’ Hope for a New Republic—Difference of Opinion Between 
British and French—The German Appeal, Sincere and Insincere 


Editorial Correspondence from Wiesbaden and Coblenz 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


r XO my question, “(How much to the 
hotel?” the chauffeur replied, 
“Two and a half billion marks.” 

My head swam. 

Only last winter in the Ruhr to esti- 
mate prices in paper marks I multiplied 
by hundreds and thousands. This au- 
tumn at Wiesbaden I have had to multi- 
ply by millions and billions. 


M y last visit here was before the war. 
In some respects the place has 
changed little. In the Kurgarten, and in 
the hotel and on the street as well, one 


sees the accustomed pilgrims—Germans, 
French, English, Americans, Spaniards, 
Dutch—a presentable lot, most of them 
seeking relief from rheumatism. As 
always, the season lasts the entire year, 
thanks to the mild climate. The Taunus 
Range protects Wiesbaden from the raw, 
cold north and east winds. The grass is 
as brilliant as in spring, and the majestic 
sycamores in the Kurgarten are still - 
clothed with an unfaded summer garb. 
Under these trees, across the way from 
this hotel, is a cab-stand. It is rather 


restful in this day of motoring to find 





again the same old-fashioned, comforta- 
ble victorias. The horses get restive and 
clank their hoofs against the pavement 
just as they did when I first came here 
thirty-four years ago. © 

Quiet as it is, Wiesbaden has the ap- 
purtenances of a capital. Though it no 
longer enjoys Imperial aid and patron- 
age, the music here, superbly maintained 
by the state and city governments, is as 
fine as ever. In an absurdly low priced 
orchestra stall in the most beautiful and 
monumental concert hall in Europe, that 
of the Kurhaus, I heard Haydn’s “Crea- 
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tion” given with full chorus, and never 
did I enjoy oratorio more. About twice 
a week there is a symphony concert, and 
twice daily some worth-while popular 
concert. There is frequent opportunity 
to hear chamber music. At the Staats- 
theater an opera or play is given every 
evening. I went the other night. The 
opera began at seven, and we were out 
at half-past nine—a sensible hour for a 
watering-place. The performance was 
capital. The audience, filling the place 
to the doors, seemed intelligent, appre- 
ciative folk. A friend took a season 
ticket out of his pocket and told me what 
it had cost him. I thought my orchestra 
stall incredibly cheap; but when I heard 
what is charged by the quarter year I 
certainly agreed with the happy owner 
of the season ticket that it was “the 
cheapest thing in Germany.” 


oe town has grown. In spite of the 

fact that many families have moved 
to south Germany so as to avoid the 
sight of the foreign troops, Wiesbaden 
has now a population of over a hundred 
thousand. On the other hand, the num- 
ber of cure guests is less than half of that 
customary before the war. 

The most striking change here is the 
absence of German and the presence of 
French soldiers. Nevertheless I have 
seen relatively few French poilus. The 
barracks are outside the town. A regi- 
ment formerly here has been transferred 
to Diisseldorf. With the preservation of 
municipal order the poilus have nothing 
to do; only in case of serious menace or 
rioting may they interfere. One hears 
some nasty stories of the earlier period 
of occupation, chiefly concerning deeds 
of troops from Africa; but the sum of 
these deeds, I fancy, does not equal what 
the Boches did in Belgium in just one 
hour. As far as I have seen, the de- 
meanor of the poilus, like that of the 
German city police, has been unexcep- 
tionally admirable. 

Of course for the self-respecting Wies- 
badeners it is mortifying to realize that 
their homes are in possession of a foreign 
army. It will be a long time before this 


part of the Rhine becomes again “cin” 


deutscher Strom.” 


Suz days ago I noticed by a sign in a 
bank window that the franc was quo- 
ted at 370,000,000 marks. A third of a 
mile farther I noticed that it was shot up 
to exactly 470,000,000. Large crowds 
formed before the banks and money- 
exchange offices, the densest crowd press- 
ing into the bank that had exhibited the 
highest quotation. One morning I or- 
dered an opera libretto, not in stock, to 
be delivered two hours later. The price 
was to be 250,000,000 marks. When it 




















The market-place of Wiesbaden, once one of the most fashionable and popular summer 
resorts of Europe. The Markt-Kirche (Protestant) at the right, the Town Hall at the left 


arrived, two hours later, it could not be 
delivered for less than 300,000,000. So 
quickly change the prices here. 

City authorities give a quarter of the 
former light to the streets, because the 
price of coal forbids anything better. 
Shops often attractive and elegant suffer 
from inadequate supplies. Because of 
this lack one often sees the sign, “Open 
only 10-12 and 3-4.” 

Many beer halls, wine rooms, and 
cigar shops seem to have vanished, while 
the number of banks and auction rooms 
seems to have increased. Said a Wies- 
badener to me: “Before the war I drank 
my beer or wine and smoked four or five 
cigars a day. But not now. I cannot 
afford it. Just notice—you will see few 
people smoking.” It is so. In an hour’s 
stroll after I left him I did not detect 
one smoker. 

“Instead of buying new clothes,” said 
a friend to me, “we have been selling 
our extra and our best clothes. For 
years every Sunday I was in the habit of 
cycling in the Taunus. Now I go afoot. 
I have worn out the soles of my shoes 
and have not had enough money to buy 
new ones. I still go to the Taunus, but 
now the roads must be dry. Bread costs 
six times as much as before. the war; 
vegetables, eight to ten times more; but- 
ter and cheese, ten to thirty times more; 
eggs, fifty times more; meat, a hundred 
times more. The bitterest need is in our 
middle class, the very skilled workers, 
the professional classes—doctors, law- 
yers, teachers—especially those who have 
not the sheet anchor of assured work. 
What a contrast between them and the 


profiteers, bloodsuckers, who have grown 
incredibly rich, continually increasing 
their possessions, while, alongside, the 
suffering majority knows not how it can 
still its hunger!” 

On the streets there is little evidence 
of poverty and none of beggary. The 
city government is doing all possible to 
help. 

The Wiesbaden streets are clean mor- 
ally as well as physically; but you need 
to live with a German family to appre- 
ciate certain other things in the domain 
of manners and morals. 

“During the war and since,” said a 
German to me, “‘the care of our children 
has suffered—chiefly from the lack of a 
firm paternal hand. In the absence of 
the father the mother of the family has 
frequently to seek employment. Often 
too she has had to do this when the hus- 
band was spared to her, so hard have 
been the times. The eldest of the chil- 
dren have had to go to work. Parental 
interest has been replaced by love of 
gain. The influences of war times and 
foreign occupation have also been de- 
moralizing in other directions.” 

Germany has lost more than a mere 
war. 


ppeeees Rhine tourists, please note 
that the end of autumn is a good 
time to see the river. The vineyards are 
yellow and russeting. The hilly shores 
have the richness of stained glass. 
Against them stand out more sharply 
than ever the picturesque outlines. of . 
many castles. 

Coblenz lies midway between northern 
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and southern Rhineland. That doubtless 
is the chief reason why it was chosen by 
the Separatists as the capital of their new 
republic. 


Awe in Coblenz, I looked for 
signs of the new Rhenish army; but 
I saw only a few mild-looking policemen 
ordering the traffic in the streets, a few 
inoffensive-looking French soldiers guard- 
ing the palace and park, and finally a 
robust British Tommy violently march- 
ing up and down and changing his gun’s 
position in front of the residence of Lord 
Kilmarnock, British member of the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland Commission. 

In the large open space in front of the 
palace and park on the town side some 
boys are playing football just as. if no 
change had occurred behind the classic 
facade of the fine old structure. In the 
streets and squares are plenty of good- 
looking folk. None seem — underfed. 
None seem over-anxious, as in the Rhine 
region I have just left. The whole town 
seems really to have the dignity and the 
activity of a capital. 

In the process of its becoming such 
each day for some time the old palace 
has witnessed a different scene. One day 
the Separatists rushed the place. The 
next day the Nationalists regained it, 
only to lose it once more. And so on. 
And so on. 

Most of the Rhineland population, so 
the Separatists claim, is really with 
them. 

The British are against Separatist in- 
dependence for three reasons. They 
contend: 

First, that respect for the Versailles 


Treaty means preserving the status quo; . 


Second, that independence would only 
delay reparation payments; 

Third, that, anyway, independence 
“hasn’t a real leg to stand on, only a 
French artificial one.” For example, the 
French, so the British assert, did not at 
first allow the German constituted au- 
thorities (of course in the occupied re- 
gions of Germany the French, Belgians, 
and British are in respective supreme 
control, but the subordinate services go 
on as usual) to maintain order when the 
Separatists attacked public buildings. In 
some cases, the British allege, German 
municipal officials were expelled from the 
region, and the police were disarmed and 
ordered to remain in the barracks; thus 
the police were rendered impotent while 
bands of armed Separatists marched 
openly through the streets, took over 
public edifices, and overturned the exist- 
ing government. All this, add the Brit- 
ish, is incompatible both with the Treaty 
and with the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
Commission’s ordinances. 

There is a fourth reason, I learn from 
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some cynical Separatists. In case of 
complete Rhineland independence, Brit- 
ain would no longer control, as she does 
now, a great trading center, the most 
important of the ports on the Rhine, an 
outlying commercial Gibraltar—Cologne. 

To each of the British points the 
French reply. 

They deny that the Versailles Treaty 
prevents non-dictatorial internal changes 
of government, which, they now say, is 
all that can be expected here. 

The French declare that the establish- 
ment of Rhenish autonomy would di- 
minish the militant Prussia that dreams 
only of revenge, and would leave intact 
the Rhineland that can and wants to 
pay. To this some Separatists naively 
add that they will pay England her pro- 
portion of the reparations debt first, “so 
that British occupied territory shall be 
evacuated first.” 

To the charges of violations of neu- 
trality the French are content to reply 
by entering a general denial, pointing out 
that ““M. Poincaré issued strict neutrality 
orders.” Doubtless; but were they im- 
partially obeyed? While I have seen 
nothing along the Rhine to indicate other 
than a desire by the occupying authori- 
ties to keep order and to keep out of in- 
ternal affairs, I have heard conflicting 
testimony. Anyway, a soft pedal has 
been put on the pro-liberation and 
benevolent-neutrality tone of the Belgian 
and French papers. The Belgians have 
expelled especially obstreperous Separa- 
tists from Aachen and Crefeld, and the 
French have expelled Separatists from 
Mayence and Bonn. 


HERE is abundant reason for a Rhine- 
land, separate from Prussia, within 
the German realm; but there is little rea- 
son for an independent state. This is be- 
ing borne in upon some formerly extreme 
Separatists. They are now taking a mid- 
dle course. They are proposing a state 
to be neither independent nor dependent, 
but, while adhering to Germany, to have 
its separate customs and currency and, 
in some respects, to be subject to the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission. 

In the suggestion of this hodgepodge 
the Berlin Government sees an open door 
of hope. It has already seen Bavaria 
splitting into two kinds of militarism— 
one led by the Catholics, under the dic- 
tator, Herr von Kahr, with Crown Prince 
Rupprecht in the background; the other 
led by the popular leader Herr Hitler 
with the Protestant General Ludendorff 
very much in the foreground. So here 
also in the Rhineland, Berlin sees two 
kinds of Separatist independence. In 


both regions, therefore, Bavaria and the 
Rhineland, Berlin expects ultimately to 
triumph by division. 








Be this as it may, in the end a reason- 
able autonomy should be-set up here and 
a chance given for Rhenish democracy 
and elasticity to be freed from Prussian 
aristocracy and rigidity. With some of 
the present youthful and dubious ele- 
ments eliminated, such a state would 
commend itself to the classes now hold- 
ing aloof—many conservative officials 
and practically all the shopkeepers, 
manufacturers, bankers, and landlords. 


ts Rhine Republic has promised tw« 
things—the maintenance of the 
eight-hour day to workmen and cheaper 
bread to all. Kahr has lost ground in Ba- 
varia because he did not make good lis 
promise to get the people cheaper beer. 
Mathes and Dorten will lose ground here 
unless they make good their promises. 
What can they do? The workmen are 
in the hands of the great employers, and 
these employers, with inevitable repara- 
tion payments now in sight, coolly and 
brutally propose to shift the burden, 
which they are quite able to bear, to the 
shoulders of labor. Some employers 
have actually issued the ultimatum of a 
ten-hour day, with proportionate reduc- 
tion in pay or dismissal. And this from 
mea who have grown rich out of their 
country’s misfortune. They have held 
their country’s Government by the 
throat, and they are now so_ holding 
their own workmen. ‘The employers 
are rich enough to retire from the-field 
altogether and let the workless workmen 
starve! 

Mathes and Dorten will also lose 
ground unless they make good their 
cheaper bread promise. 

In America wheat is rotting; in Ger- 
many people are starving. Men ask: 
“Why should not America start relief 
operations here, as it did in Russia, in 
each case independently of the Govern- 
ment?” But the cases are different. 

There is need here, but it is far from 
being the Russian famine need. 

Second, the Russian farmers were 
stricken; here the greedy farmers, mid- 
dlemen, and great landowners are hoard- 
ing their foodstuffs, expecting the Ameri- 
cans to enable them to keep their prod- 
uce for higher prices. 

Third, there is money for commerce; 
and why not for food? Germany is 
again the largest importer of copper and 
cotton, and her Suez Canal shipping has 
shot far ahead of the French. 

The German appeal for food, coming 
from the suffering non-governing classes, 
is sincere and to be heeded; coming from 
the others, it is but the expression of an 
unrepentant, fraudulent, hypocritical, 
and impudent Germany. It is mere 
official propaganda for political ends. It 
means dust in our eyes. 
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One of the vents of the lava flow of March, 1921, after subsidence of the lava. The oven-like 
opening in the cone is hung with glowing stalactites 


would not be surprised to behold the sign: Per .mi 

si va nella citta dolente. Only of course it would 
be in Hawaiian instead of Italian. Dr. Thomas Jaggar 
photographed one of these portals of the nether world on 
April 4, 1921, and we present his picture at the top of this 
page. 

Here we have a dome-shaped vent through which, a few 
days before, had spouted a vast fountain of lava. At first 
glance one is likely to misinterpret this picture. The ap- 
pearance of shooting tongues of flame is deceptive, being 
due to hundreds of incandescent stalactites which fringe 
the orifice. The inner wall of the dome is still white-hot, 
but the lava itself is boiling far below, out of range of the 
camera. The picture was taken at a distance of only thirty 
feet. Close-range photography fraught with perilous pos- 
sibilities is part of the routine business of the Kilauean 
volcanologists, who have taken pictures of every important 
event in the life of the volcano during the past eleven years. 
Recourse is had to telephotography when necessary. 

The topography of the volcano is illustrated in the picture 
at the top of the next page, which shows part of the remark- 
able Curtis model in the Harvard University Museum. The 
model was given to the museum by Curator R. W. Sayles, 
and represents four years of labor on the part of the artist, 
G. C. Curtis, three months of which were spent in field work 
in Hawaii. Many details were obtained from kite photo- 
graplis taken by J. F. Haworth. Here we see the main 


r NHERE are plenty of places on Kilauea where one 





crater, eight miles in circumference, and near the upper left- 
hand corner of the picture the famous fire pit of Halemau- 
mau. The latter is the chief center of interest on Kilauea. 
The pit contains a lake of lava, which undergoes incessant 
changes oi level. Sometimes it sinks a thousand feet below 
the brim, and on fare occasions it has drained completely 
away into the bowels of the earth, leaving a bare shaft. At 
other times, as in the spring of 1921, the lava rises clear to 
the top of the pit and overflows into the main crater. 

As a rule the lake is partly crusted over, with intervening 
pools of molten fiery lava over which play numerous foun- 
tains like the one seen in the picture at the top of the second 
page following. On the unsteadfast footing thus afforded 
the volcanologists make frequent explorations of the pit, 
taking phctographs, measuring the temperature of the lava, 
and collecting samples of gases for subsequent analysis in 
the laboratory. Lava hot enough to scorch boot soles is 
preferred to the cooler and more brittle crust, which may 
cave beneath one’s feet. A special providence watches over 
the staff of the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory. 

The observatory is situated on the edge of the main 
crater, just above the series of terraces which we see near 
the upper right-hand corner of the picture showing the 
model. It is close to a big tourist hotel, so the staff does 
not lack for society. Formerly an unofficial enterprise, the 
scientific work at Kilauea is now under the control of the 
United States Weather Bureau. Our remaining pictures 
illustrate two details of this work. 











U. S. Weather Bureau 
Model of Kilauea, Harvard University Museum 


The whole model, extending considerably beyond the limits of this picture, is thirteen feet in diameter, representing an 
area of fifteen square miles. It differs from most relief models in not exaggerating the vertical scale as compared with 
the horizontal. It is a work of marvelous realism, reproducing thousands of individual trees, besides including human 
figures, automobiles, etc. Note the road leading out over the floor of the crater to the fire pit of Halemaumau. The 
latter is shown as it was during a low stage of the lava in 1913. The two cavities in the foreground are extinct lava pits 


The Seismograph 
Room at the 
Observatory 


Periods of volcanic ac- 
tivity are preceded 
by characteristic earth 
tremors, and the rec- 
ords of these disturb- 
ances, as traced by the 
pen of a seismograph, 
give warning of an im- 
pending outbreak. The 
seismographs at the 
observatory furnish an 
important part of the 
history not only of 
Kilauea but also of the 
neighboring volcano of 
Mauna Loa. Dr. T. A. 
Jaggar, Jr., seen in this 
picture, has been di- 
rector of the Hawaiian 
Voicano Observatory 
since the year 1912 


U. S&S. Weather Bureau 


Keeping Tab 





U. S. Weather Bureau 
A Lava Fountain 


These outbreaks commonly begin as dome-shaped swellings in the surface of the lake, which burst into a shower of fiery 

drops, or sometimes subside without bursting. The spattering lava from the fountains is carried far away by the wind 

in the shape of glassy filaments, known as ‘‘ Pele’s Hair.’’ The jet seen in this picture was about forty feet high. It 

looks black in the photograph, but was actually red-hot. At night these fiery fountains are golden yellow. Note the 
temporary crust in the foreground and a torrent of liquid lava to the right of the fountain 


Measuring the 
Height of the 
Lava in the 
Fire Pit 


One of the routine 
duties of the volcanol- 
ogists at Kilauea is to 
make surveys and maps 
of the ever-changing 
lavalake. Variations in 
the level are, in part at 
least, a tidal phenom- 
enon. Besides these 
rises and falls, the lake 
is the scene of many 
other striking changes 
from day to day. Huge 
floating islands of rock 
sometimes jut up from 
the lake, resembling 
icebergs in appearance 
and behavior. Ava- 
lanches occur at the 
border of the pit, send- 
ing up huge clouds of 
dust. Local sinking of 
the lava gives rise to 
rushing torrents and 


cascades 
U. S&S. Weather Bureau 
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Selective Immigration at Work 






A country without the influence or resources of the United States has solved 
our immigration problems for us. Why not learn from her experience P 


E shall have with. us again 
W this winter the immigration 
problem. Congress will en- 


gage in its annual sport of trying to 
frame a system that to some extent will 
protect us from further masses of un- 
assimilable peoples, but that will not 
offend any foreign government which 
hopes to dump its riffraff on us, nor an- 
noy any unassimilated voters who wish 
to add their uncles and their aunts and 
their fourth cousins to our National bur- 
den, nor sacrifice any of the “great and 
glorious principles for which the spirit of 
America has always,” etc. The imme- 
diate question—though it does not go to 
the root of the matter-—will be whether 
we can end some of the worst evils by 
stopping the least desirable immigrants 
at their home ports. There will be much 
heated debate, and the air will be filled 
with assertions of what we can and.can- 
not do-—mostly what we cannot. 

Actually, there is no need of straining 
our brains in speculation. The whole 
problem has been worked out in practice, 
and years of experience have shown ex- 
actly what can be done. All we really 
need to do is to check up on the estab- 
lished methods and results. 

Moreover, the experimental work cov- 
ers our own problem almost exactly; for 
it has been done by Canada, a country 
with population and politics very like 
our own, except that she still has much 
vacant farm land. Her people, her tra- 
ditions, her industrial life—all these are 
so closely allied with ours that for many 
purposes the boundary is a purely imagi- 
nary line. 

It is not too much to say that Canada 
has abolished practically all our immi- 
gration evils. There is no jamming of 
her ports, there are few people turned 
back from them and almost no tragedies 
there; there is no flooding of her labor 
markets and cutting of her standard of 
living; she has barely a trace of “foreign 
cities” and there are no great masses of 
alien-minded peoples threatening her na- 
tional spirit. Also she has made the 
work of filtering her immigration simple 
and easy for herself and almost entirely 
free from hardship for the foreigners, 
whether she admits them or not. 

Canada begins abroad. She makes her 
selection of immigrants almost entirely 
at their homes, where all the facts can 
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be learned about them. They can have 
almost complete assurance that they will 
be welcomed before they break up their 
normal life or spend a cent toward seek- 
ing a new one. Thus she is able to pass 


on each individual case without fear of - 


inflicting hardship on the immigrant, a 
fear which is responsible for the admis- 
sion of thousands of undesirables at our 
ports. 

Many of our own politicians tell us 
that this cannot be done. They say that 
other countries object, or that the ad- 
ministrative difficulties are too great, or 
that it is “un-American,” or what not. 
But Canada does it, and has done it for 
years, although she has far less influence 
with foreign governments than we could 
exert, and far less resources. to put into 
her agencies. She does it with little fric- 
tion and at small cost. 

The method by which she avoids con- 
flict with foreign governments is sim- 
plicity itself, considering all the pother 
we hear about that bugaboo. No special 
treaties are required, no diplomatic rela- 
tions. Her agents have no international 
standing, but are merely business repre- 
sentatives. They have no legal powers 
and are unable to tell any person whether 
he can or cannot leave home. Thus 
there is no possible invasion of the juris- 
diction of foreign Powers. 

What the agents do have is influence 
with the steamship companies. Canada 
has the same law that we have, which 
requires that a steamship company must 
deport at its own expense any immigrant 
it has brought who is rejected at the 
ports. All that the Canadian agents 
have power to do is to notify the steam- 
ship people that a certain person will be 
rejected. .The steamship people do the 
rest. 

The agents’ whole work depends on 
the steamer lines. Whenever any person 
applies at a steamer office for passage to 
Canada a long questionnaire is given 
him, and the transportation companies 
have learned not to issue tickets till this 
has been filled out and approved. It is 
sent to the Canadian agent, who checks 
it up. If he decides that Canada can use 
that person, he notifies the steamer peo- 
ple and the British consul—in certain 
countries—and passports and tickets are 
issued. But if he decides Canada does 
not want the man, he simply advises the 


% 


steamship a to that effect, and 
the matter is ended. 

The medical examination which is re- 
quired is made by the steamship com- 
pany’s doctors; but, since if he makes a 
mistake the company will have to carry 
the passenger home for nothing, few mis- 
takes are made. 

The questionnaire is exhaustive, taking 
up all the relations that a new immigrant 
will have to Canadian industry, politics, 
and society. It covers race, creed, na- 
tivity, education, political beliefs, and 
financial circumstances. In all countries 
except Great Britain and the United 
States it also covers occupational train- 
ing, experience, and success, and these 
matters are considered of the most vital 
importance. In cases where a man is 
going alone to prepare the way for his 
family he is warned to make sure that 
there are among his dependents no physi- 
cal or mental defectives who, when the 
family does come, will present at the port 
one of those heartbreaking problems with 
which we in the States are so familiar. 
And it is best for the emigrant to answer 
that questionnaire truthfully, for a single 
lie will bar him. 

Permission to sail for Canada, how- 
ever, is not a final permit to enter. Final 
examination is held at the ports, as with 
us. There must be official medical ex- 
amination to make sure that no disease 
has developed, and there is a careful re- 
examination as to other qualifications. 
The questionnaire is the basis for this, 
and if the immigrant’s answers differ 
from those he made before he will be 
turned back. 

In practice, however, almost none are 
barred. During the last year, for exam- 
ple, out of 39,020 persons who arrived at 
Canadian ports from the British Isles 
only 153 were turned back. The record 
is Similar for other countries. This 
means that the whole transatlantic immi- 
gration filter worked almost without 
hardship even to the thousands who were 


rejected; most of them found out they 


were not wanted before they had been 
put to any expense or trouble. 

In spite of all possible care, however, 
Canada still has some few cases where, 
in a family coming to join the pioneer 
who has established a home, one member 
is undesirable because of physical or 
mental defect. These are the cases 
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which furnish us in the States with most 
of our emotion about immigration, and 
many are pitiful to the last degree. The 
tragedies of parted families are one of 
the worst features of our system. The 
admission of the unfit is also a grave 
evil, yet sympathy continually drives us 
to it. 

Most of such cases which arise in Can- 
ada affect children of pioneers who came 
before the present rigid system was es- 
tablished, or people who have unex- 
pectedly become dependent on immi- 
grants through the death of relatives 
abroad. In cases such as these Canada’s 
rules are strict. Diseased persons are 
not admitted in any case. Mental or 
physical defectives will be admitted if 
the circumstances are sufficiently urgent, 
but such people are never allowed to be- 
come legal residents of Canada, much 
less citizens. Such a defective will be 
admitted only under a permit, for which 
a fee is charged, and which must be sup- 
ported by heavy bond to insure adequate 
support and care. These permits are 
never for more than a year, and when 
the time for renewal comes the whole 
case is gone over again, so that no one 
is allowed to feel that lapse of time gives 
a right to remain. 

Another Canadian practice which pre- 
vents some of the tragedies from which 
our immigrants suffer is a relaxation of 
the restrictions affecting parents, grand- 
parents, and unmarried or widowed 
daughters of immigrants who have estab- 
lished homes. For such persons the lit- 
eracy test is dropped and other restric- 
tions are less rigidly enforced. 

When I set out to find the weaknesses 
of the system, one of the first that I sus- 
pected was in regard to the important 
occupational test._, It seemed to me that 
it would be rather easy for an immigrant 
to come in as a farmer, for example, and 
then go to work at something else. 
Farmers are always welcomed, though 
men of many other occupations are not. 

“We don’t need any precautions on 
that score,” F. C. Blair, for twenty years 
secretary of the Department, told me. 
“The foreign agents or the men at the 
border or in the ports can settle it easily. 
What we want is workers, not clerks or 
tradesmen. You can’t disguise your oc- 
cupation very much if manual labor is 
involved; every man is marked. How? 
Why, his hands of course! We look at 
their hands, and the man with soft 
hands, especially if he has claimed to be 
a worker, is sent back.” 

I made particular inquiries of W. J. 
Black, the Deputy Minister who is ex- 
ecutive head of the Department,. about 
difficulties with foreign countries over the 
“invasion” of the Canadian agents. 

“There is very little trouble,” he re- 
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plied. “Most countries are glad to pro- 
tect their people from needless disturb- 
ance. But when there is any difficulty 
we hold the whip-hand. 

“There was a case a few years ago 
that illuctrates this. A certain foreign 
country was sending too many of her 
undesirable people, and sometimes help- 
ing them to practice fraud on our agents. 
One of our officials went over there and 
asked them to put on the lid. They ob- 
jected at first, because they were really 
very anxious to get rid of those people. 
But when we threatened to stop all im- 
migration, good or bad, from that coun- 
try they saw reason. There has been no 
trouble there since. There is another 
country now that objects to our agents, 
and we have none there. We haven’t 
had a show-down with them yet, and the 
time is not quite ripe. Just now we 
simply bar almost all her citizens. But 
eventually she will have to come to 
scratch if she wants any of her people 
to share our opportunities. If she 
doesn’t, we can spare them.” 

Most of the actual rejections of would- 
be immigrants are made at the border of 
the United States. The reason of course 
is that there is no way of giving them a 
preliminary examination before they 
start. Canada’s policy is to admit 
United States citizens on the most gen- 
erous terms, the same as those given 
British subjects—there are no require- 
ments as to occupational tests nor for 
assured employment such as apply to 
most countries. But, since there are 
among our population many elements 
which Canada does not want, and sirice 
there has been a steady attempt for some 
time to get numbers of radical agitators 
into the country from this side—they 
have little chance of entering through the 
ports—the number of rejections runs 
high. 

To make sure of barring undesirables 





li, ove! week Stanley Frost, 
whom The Outlook asked 
to get the facts for its readers, 
will tell how Canada selects 
the kinds of people who will 
be valuable to her. Canada 
has carried out a great experi- 
ment with success. There is 
nothing she has done which 
the United States cannot do. 
Canada believes that she and 
not the immigrants should do 
the selecting. Next week’s ar- 
ticle tells how she puts her be- 
lief into practice by “ scientific 
shopping for new neighbors ” 
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of all kinds, even when there is no special 
rule to cover them, Canada gives her 
agents a very wide discretion. This is 
discretion to reject, be it noted, not to 
admit, for Canada claims the benefit of 
any doubt in every case. Of course any 
person rejected has the right to appeal, 
but few win through in this way. The 
agents easily learn from the decisions on 
appeals and from private advice from 
their superiors what kinds of people not 
specifically barred Canada does not want. 

This discretion is very broad indeed. 
In addition to all the bars which our own 
laws impose and a dozen more, the agent 
has the right to turn persons back either 
because he is not convinced of ‘their 
assurance of self-support, because of 
doubts about their general health, be- 
cause of suspicions as to their fitness 
to become Canadian citizens, or even 
because they might not stand the cli- 
mate. 

These broad powers—always exercised 
with the basic knowledge that Canada 
wants all possible immigrants of the right 
kind—are very useful, and are sometimes 
invoked in cases where the specific regu- 
lations could be used. For various rea- 
sons it is not always desirable to state 
the actual cause of rejection, if merely: 
to avoid friction. There is one race in 
the United States, for instance, which 
Canada has decided presents a problem 
with which she does not wish to be both- 
ered. The law gives the Governor in 
Council full power to put in a regulation 
barring all members of this race, but an 
indirect policy is used instead. When 
they reach the border, they are told that 
they are not fitted to stand the rigors of 
the northern climate, though there are 
thousands of them already in Canada. 

Lack of health is also often made the 
excuse for barrin§ people who are sus- . 
pected of political beliefs which Canada 
does not desire to import, or of other 
undesirable qualities which may be sus- 
pected but are hard to prove. There are 
specific regulations barring these classes, 
but the use of poor health as a bar 
avoids trouble and possibly expensive 
trials. [t gives Canada the benefit of the 
doubt in every uncertain case. 

All this of course is centrally con- 
trolled, and. not subject to the whims of 
individual agents. The discretion given 
them can be corrected quickly by appeal, 
yet it enables the authorities to use a 
flexibility and diplomacy in their filtering 
process which saves much friction, while 
giving them absolute control of the qual- 
ity of immigration. 

There have been many attempts to 
beat this system, and some of them have 
worked for a while, but their total effect 
has been small. Recently it was discov- 
ered that there were a number of. “im- 
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migration agents” who not only pushed 
appeal cases—sometimes supplying 
forged or perjured evidence—but actu- 
ally “bootlegged” immigrants where the 
pay was high enough, much as Chinese 
are sometimes smuggled into the States. 
Official action during the past summer 
has put all of these out of business, it is 


believed, and a new regulation requires 
that all dealing between the Government 
and would-be immigrants be. personal 
and direct. The officials hope that this 
will permanently prevent the evil. 

So, with very few exceptions, Canada 
gets no one whom she does not want for 
neighbors and citizens. Her filter is far 
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more effective than ours, yet imposes far 
fewer hardships. She has faced all the 
difficulties which have prevented our 
applying a scientific system and beaten 
them. Her solutions have been far 
simpler than our futile compromises; her 
experience shows what we can do if we 
wish. 


Rifling the Eagle's Nest 


By BRUNO ROSELLI 


To-day Montenegro is not even a name—only a memory. The mountain people who 
for centuries guarded the land of the Black Mountain against the ravages of Islam 
lie under the heel of an alien dynasty. The Serb has achieved the conquest 
which was beyund the power of the Turk and the Austrian. Bruno Roselli is 
perhaps the first to give the story of present-day Montenegro to the world 


brought up on the most mongrel 

island of the Adriatic Sea, and had 
a Greek father and a Slav mother, and 
labored under the cosmic urge to form 
a union, “one and indivisible,” with a 
German girl from your own town; in 
what language would you ask her to be- 
come your bride? I myself would pause 
so long before an answer that I might 
remain single;, not so my erstwhile cabin 
mate Marco -Cassavettis, formerly of 
Lussingrande, and now of West Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, who brought to me for 
readjustment and amplification the pre- 
cious epistle, concocted in’ the purest, 
albeit most gushing, /talian language— 
and was quite surprised at my surprise. 

“What other language could I use?” 
said that man without a country, whose 
racial consciousness was nil and whose 
geographical allegiance was the Adriatic 
Sea. ‘That message is a formal docu- 
ment, dignified, I hope, and consequen- 
tial, I know. No other language would 
do.” 

And when my literary labors were 
over, and I tried to fathom Cassavettis’s 
attitude, I remembered my original sur- 
prise when I saw Istrian and Dalmatian 
cemeteries from Trieste to Cattaro full 
of tombstones of Croat, Austrian, and 
even Hungarian dead, bearing Italian 
inscriptions; of the naval commands in 
the Italian language given in the erst- 
while Austrian navy, which could not be 
accused of extreme Italophilia; of the 
quaint votive tablets, picturing sailboats 
saved by the Madonna from foundering, 
hung by out-and-out Slav skippers in 
Croat sanctuaries but with explanations 
invariably in Italian. Cassavettis was 
right. These East Adriatic peoples will 
speak all jargons while wielding the oar 
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or the spade or the rifle, but they turn 
instinctively to the Italian tongué—the 
language of the one real civilization 
which this sea has ever felt—on all seri- 
ous, formal, or official occasions; just as 
every Bessie, Dick, and Peggy become 
again Elizabeth, Richard, and Margaret 
in America when applying for their pass- 
ports. 

Thus it finally became clear to me 
why the “Land of the Black Mountain,” 
locally known as Czernagora, in its offi- 
cial and international intercourse has 
ever been known as “Montenegro,” from 
the Venetian version of the Italian word 
““Montenero.” 

But to-day Montenegro is not even a 
name—only a memory. Its master, the 
“Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes” (Jugoslavia), has not even given 
Montenegro the honor of a place in its 
long official name, while the former capi- 
tal city of Cettinje (or Cettigne) was 
simply annexed to Cattaro in the Depart- 
ment of Southern Dalmatia. And it was 
not some obscure post-bellum propa- 
gandist, it was Lord Gladstone, who ex- 
claimed in the House of Lords, on March 
11, 1920: ““What worse could have be- 
fallen Montenegro, if instead of being 
our ally from the very first, it had fought 
against us in the enemy camp?” But his 
voice, like the voices of so many other lov- 
ers of liberty who spoke against the Al- 
lied treason of Montenegro, was silenced 
later. This is being done by a novel 
method, far more effective than intimida- 
tion or bribery: if you say a word in fa- 
vor of those brave mountaineers, you are 
approached by somebody who whispers 
that he has mysterious, conclusive, but 
unprintable information proving what 
scoundrels the Montenegrins have heen 
and are. I regref to say that even a 





member of my own family tried to cor- 
rect my views on Montenegro, on the 
strength of delicate information ‘ pri- 
vately acquired in high Interallied circles 
during the war. And it was a friend in 
the Italian diplomatic service who made 
to me the significant remark: “If some 
of Montenegro’s royal masters had not 
tried to serve both God and Mammon, 
their land would not be reaping this 
frightful harvest.” But, being by nature 
an enemy of dark innuendoes and of 
evasive answers, I decided to accept 
henceforth no whispered explanations, 
but to see what the Montenegrin people 
were like, irrespective of their royal 


princes, and to visit the country if it cost . 


my life to do so. Nor is this last a 
boastful exaggeration; public safety in 
Montenegro is so problematic that its 
main road, that from Cattaro to Cet- 
tinje, thirty miles long, is open to traffic 
only from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M., when a 
Serb soldier with rifle and bayonet is 
stationed every one hundred yards on 
that inferno of waterless rocks to protect 
from the outlawed patriots the armored 
mail auto and the few other motor cars 
which venture up to that glorious aerie, 
to that eagle’s nest, which no one had 
ever succeeded in rifling, even when 
Islam had clawed the whole Balkan 
Peninsula and was knocking at the very 
gates of imperial Vienna. 


The road from Cattaro to Cettinje 
was built by Austria many years ago, 
and, while its hairpin turns are impres- 
sively narrow for automobiles, its con- 
struction still remains one of the most 
celebrated victories in the history of 


communication. None of the routes over 


the Alpine passes required such tenacious 
disregard of natural barriers. And what 
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views! At your feet are the Bocche di 
Cattaro (Mouths of Cattaro), the most 
serene Norwegian fiord imaginable; a 
fiord blessed by the sky and sea hues of 
Amalfi and Sorrento, with an entrance 
so narrow as to be dangerous for large 
boats, and, once inside, towns and vil- 
lages of the purest Italian type—Perasto, 
Risano, Castelnuovo—scattered at the 
foot of a most spectacular range of 
cyclopic mountains, dyed yellow, purple, 
and red by a southern sky enamored of 
his palette. The steamers have to zigzag 
for five long hours, from bocca to bocca, 
before making a final sharp turn and 
casting anchor at Cattaro, that animated 
boulder, that absurdity among cities, 
which seems to have been built in a place 
so obviously unfit for human habitation 
just because such an extraordinary set of 
keys must surely have a turnkey. 

But Cattaro itself—which, being in 
Dalmatia, will be described in another 
article—hardly appears from the won- 
drous road; the city playing peek-a-boo 


most successfully with its lowest, or Aus- " 


trian, section, and disappearing alto- 
gether (owing to the peculiar angle of 
the cliff) when the road enters Montene- 
grin territory. This erstwhile boundary 
between Austria and Montenegro, on 
Mount Lovcen, the huge rock behind 
Cattaro, is another picturesque anomaly, 
because it is, so to speak, based, not on 
the usual longitudinal and latitudinal 
valuation of space, but on an altitudinal 
or vertical one. In other words, while 
the mountain on which the glorious road 
winds rises at an angle of 40, 50, 60 de- 
grees, we are still in Austria; but when 
the slope becomes an absolute precipice 
and the road is entirely cut into the 
solid rock, so that a stone thrown from 
the edge of that cliff would travel one 


thousand feet before” touching the 
ground, then we enter Montenegrin ter- 
ritory. - The little Kingdom appeared 
therefore to me more in the shape of a 
terrace than anything else; of a barren, 
forbidding terrace, if you will, desolate 
and majestic in the extreme, from which 
a population of warriors in constant 
intimacy with the heavens could see the 
joint wicked beauty of southern nature 
and Latin civilization at their feet, and 
reject it all in the pride of their hard- 
won liberty, feeling that they would 
rather lift up their eyes unto the hilis, 
from whence came their help. Never 
before did I visualize so clearly the 
tempting offer which the fiend made to 
the Christ from the top of the symbolic 
mountain. And here, to pass from 
transplanted visions to local realities, the 
best warrior blood of Christendom in 
1389 shouted defiance to Islam, and won 
the uneven fight and kept pure and un- 
sullied the Slav race which their less 
brave or less fortunate brothers the Serbs 
had to bend to the yoke of an Asiatic foe. 
Battle and epic song remained for cen- 


turies the chief occupation of the men; 


while their women would stealthily lower 
themselves from pinnacle to pinnacle to 
the lesser slopes below, and bring home in 
baskets tied behind their backs seeds, tree 
branches, and even earth in which to 
plant them, since the range above which 
Mount Lovcen towers has almost no 
earth, most of what there is having been 
brought from below and steeped in the 
crevices best protected from the wind. 
As one approaches Cettinje from the 


Adriatic one sees here and there, on the, 


most exposed parts of the mountains, 
huge initials—“A” (Alexander) and “P” 
(Peter)—-surmounted by the Serb 
crown, made out of blackened stones and 
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placed against light-colored rocks. The 
Shakespearean “Methinks the lady doth 
protest too much”-came to my mind 
with sad irony when I saw them. And 
surely of blackened stones there is no 
dearth here. It seemed to me that one 
house out of three had been burned— 
and there are no wooden houses in Mon- 
tenegro! I tried to give the occupying 
army the benefit of the doubt and to be- 
lieve that the devastation was Austrian, 
dating from the early days of the war, 
or was casual. But the state of the 
ruins I inspected again and again pre- 
vented me attributing the fire to a period 
much earlier than one year or, at most, 
two years ago; while the fact that single 
houses, placed between two others in 
perfect preservation, had been totally 
consumed by fire-—just as I had observed 
in Louvain after the systematic German 
“punishment”—seemed. to bear out con- 
clusively the theory of arson as political 
reprisal. And what is there left to the 
poor Montenegrin patriot whose house 
has been burned and whose earthly goods 
have been confiscated but to become a 
sort of political bandit, a patriotic high- 
wayman carrying on guerrilla warfare on 
the road and sleeping at night in one of 
the numberless caves of this Carsic ter- 
ritory, where his Serh foe does not dare 
hunt him? The unquestionable fact is 
that, while the Serbs call such people 
“brigands,” they are unable to explain 
why this territory which was free from 
brigands before the war is now full of 
them. 

That terror is the general rule no one 
who has seen Montenegro with honest 
eyes will dare deny. General Purnham, 
of the Canadian army, who has lately 


Teturned from a stay of several years 


there, asserted that “the Montenegrins 
fight desperately, for they know that the 
tortures appointed for the wretched pris- 
oners of the Serbs are more cruel than 
any known to the Middle Ages, and sur- 
pass everything known to history down 
to our day.” I spare my readers the de- 
tails which follow. Personally, having 
visited the land ‘only en touriste, I could 
not substantiate that statement, the 
veracity of which appears, however, un- 
questionable to me, and seems confirmed 
both by the little news which has leaked 
out of Montenegro since 1918 and by the 
mass of evidence which has been con- 
cealed with such suspicious zeal. Thus 
it seems appalling, for instance, that the 
British mission under H.E. Count de 
Salis (British Envoy to the Vatican), 
which was sent to verify and report, was 
not allowed to publish its findings, Lord 
Curzon curtly announcing to the House 


of Lords that the Government “had 


deemed the publication impossible.” 
How cruel is our pseudo-Christian world, 
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where people who know of the worst 
abominations can be made to be silent 
for state reasons! 

But if not of actual horrors, of politi- 
cal enslavement I saw endless proofs 
myself. Let me mention a significant 
one. Several days before I visited Cet- 
tinje—in fact, on the first day I set foot 
on what used to be Montenegro—I saw 
among a mass of greasy German-made 
post-cards one which represented an im- 
posing tomb in Cettinje. “Whose tomb 
is this?” I inquired. “An old, old 
tomb,” replied the shopkeeper, eying me 
from head to foot. “But whose?” “Oh, 
a dead person,” he retorted, with not a 
shadow of humor and an air of finality. 
Needless to say, I bought the postal and 
decided to investigate. The first thing I 
saw when I reached Cettinje was that 
beautiful tomb, obviously one of the 
landmarks. So, as soon as I was through 
with the police regulations (which are 
unusually complex in Cattaro and Cet- 
tinje) I suggested to the owner of my 
hotel, who had patiently accompanied me 
to all offices, that he show me the way to 
that monument. You should have seen 
his face! “I am too tired,” he said. 
“Then send a boy with me. I shall pay 
him well.” “No. Better not go there.” 
“But is it not one of the sights of this 
town?” There was no answer, and with 
a formal lifting of the hat he left me, 
entering the nearest shop and pointing to 
me the direction of his hotel. Needless 
to say, I made at once for the tomb, 
which I found to be a massive monument 
to the first dynastic “Vladika” (bishop) 
of Montenegro, Danilo, the half-mythical 
hero of Czernagora. Ten days later, 
having left Montenegro for Dalmatia, I 


was able to purchase from a stationer of _ 


Ragusa the photograph of the tomb 
which is here reproduced, but not until 
he had scratched out all indications as 
to what the picture represented! 
Cettinje is my idea of paradise—a 
paradise perhaps never inhabited by an- 
gels, but certainly now peopled by devils. 
It is a little town built in what I believe 
is the only level spot in Montenegro, and 
it actually rests on earth, not on rocks. 
Little level fields, three thousand feet up 
in the air, grace this side of Lovcen, 
which forgot that it was a tower of 
rugged strength and pretended to consist 
of smiling farm land. In fact, the size 
of Cettinje is just what the size of that 
land would call for: as many people as 
can be fed on that plateau, and no more. 
Here once upon a time old King Nich- 
olas used to rule by patriarchal methods 
his little flock, administering justice once 
a week under an aged tree in front of his 
home. Here ambassadors of the Great 
Powers were sent when they needed a 
rest or an exile, and their official resi- 

















The tomb at Cettinje of Prince Danilo, the 
great hereditary ruler of Montenegro 


dences, now closed tight like summer 
cottages facing a December sea, add an 
inexpressible note of tragedy, omnipres- 
ent as they are in the tiny city. And 
here ripened into beautiful womanhood 
that gem of the Petrovich family, Elena, 
now Queen of Italy, who, chosen by a 
loving prince as his bride, has followed 
the destinies of her adopted country with 
a loyalty so complete that it almost 
seemed oblivion of her earlier associa- 
tions, whereas it was only desire to avoid 
being that curse for a nation, a “political 
queen.” But the palace, or, I should 
say, the vast, unassuming homestead 
where she was born, is now used for 
Jugoslav offices; the strange monastery 
where her beloved hero Ivan the Black 
lived the life of a politico-religious leader 
and seer is closed and silent; just as (to 
prove that Cettinje is no exception) the 
smiling villa of Topolitza which Danilo, 
Elena’s worldly brother, had had built on 
Antivari Bay is now the residence of the 
head of the Jugoslav medical staff for the 
district; while across the bay, in that 
port of Antivari which an Italian com- 
pany had built for King Nicholas, the 
private yacht of the former sovereign, 
red with rust and green with weeds, dis- 
integrates with that touching sadness so 
peculiar to dying vessels, which always 
seem to me to have enough soul to know 
that they are doomed, but not enough 
life to fight death. 


The romance of the “Compagnia di 
Antivari” has not yet been written; and 
if I were a novelist or a historian it 
would tempt me hugely, since it holds 
rare elements of power, pictures jueness, 
and intrigue. Let me supply ‘the main 
lines. Austria owned or controlled all 
the eastern Adriatic coast except for 
Montenegro—at least she was natio non 
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grata in and around Cettinje. Conse- 
quently, Austria’s north-to-south line 
made a detour there; money, spies, and 
soldiers used to go behind the mountain 
range, by way of Lake Scutari. How- 
ever, Austria was not alone in control of 
this lake; Montenegro had equal rights 
to it, but could not exercise them, being 
too backward. Italy might have helped 
her, being always glad to oppose Austria, 
but how could she reach Lake Scutari? 
Surely not by the usual route via Cat- 
taro, which was Austrian. The back 
door had to be opened. How this was 
done was explained to me by an engineer 
of the Compagnia whom I met at Anti- 
vari in the most unexpected of ways. I 
had just put up at the best and only 
hotel, when my eye was caught by a 
half-obliterated sign on a large building 
overlooking the empty harbor: “Hotel 
Marina.” The Italian name was un- 
usual in Jugoslavia: I proceeded to in- 
vestigate. ‘““No, Donatello, I cannot play 
Aida,” issued in the most robust Roman 
dialect from one of the windows. Two 
minutes later I had fifteen more friends. 
They were the representatives (I ought 
to say the survivors) of the Compagnia 
di Antivari with their families. 

“What do you do here?” 

“Nothing at all,” was their answer. 
“But the Company keeps us here be- 
cause if we left its goods would be de- 
stroyed; and the Jugoslav. Government 
allows us to stay because if those goods 
were destroyed Italy would make Jugo- 
slavia pay. So we stay here until we die 
of ennui or malaria. We have taken to 
ourselves the summer hotel which the 
Company had built; it is our fortress. 
At our feet is the port we built, with the 
lighthouse which we keep going merely 
for pride’s sake. ‘There are the Com- 
pany’s former offices and shops. There 
is the railway station. There zigzags the 
line over which we run a train twice a 
week to keep the franchise. It goes up 
three thousand feet, crosses the range, 
and reaches Lake Scutari at Virbazar— 
first side of our quadrangle. From Vir- 
bazar by lake to Scutari in Albania, with 
our own steamers—second side. From 
Scutari by way of the River Boyana, on 
which we acquired the monopoly of 
fluvial transportation, to San Giovanni di 
Medua on the Adriatic—third side. And 
the regular Italian, Government boats 
covered the fourth side, from San Giov- 
anni to Antivari. Before the war we had 
blocked Austria most unexpectedly and 
opened wide Montenegro’s back door. 
Now we are ruined.” 

Yes, it was plain that they were 
ruined. With Austria disintegrated, the 
diplomatic reason for that clever ar- 
rangement had gone. And no economic 
reason exists now that Montenegro is 
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penniless and starved. Even the share 
originally intrusted to the Italian mer- 
chant marine has lost its raison @étre. 
I was the only passenger for Antivari on 
the Italian boat; and the steamers do 
not even “officially” touch here. “Look, 
look and remember,” said the captain, an 
old sea dog from Fiume, to me. “Look 
at the Jugoslav police trying to find 
state secrets in the portfolio of our agent 
ashore.” And, sure enough, before the 
youth was allowed near his portfolio was 
turned inside out and every letter, every 
bill of lading, every invoice, had to be 
felt, read, commented upon. “Povera 
gente, li abbiamo traditi!” 

Yes, “poor people, we have betrayed 
you.” All of us. Italy, which was 
nearest and dearest; France, which must 
keep Serbia as a sentinel against Italy; 
England, which cannot bear to see the 
Adriatic too Italian; and America, which 
promised the restoration of Montenegro 
when we all did, but keeps away from 
all her poor relatives of Europe. But I 
am not without hope. Countries do not 
die quickly and utterly like individuals. 
Any one who remembers the storm of 
indignation which swept over the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies when it was an- 
nounced that for-the good of world peace 
the Montenegrin question had been 
dropped by Italy knows what to expect 
when international conditions have 
changed. 

But if the Deputies were moved, one 
can only surmise what their Queen 
Elena must have suffered then, and be- 
fore, and since. Her crown must have 
seemed a crown of thorns, compelled as 
she was to watch from afar the disinte- 
gration of her own family and her own 
people. In 1914 she saw them challeng- 


ing Austria; and in 1916; after they had 
begged in vain from France and Italy 
for guns to be placed on Mount Lovcen, 
which were somehow never supplied, be- 
gan the exodus of the fiery race, the 
heartrending retreat to the coast, to- 
gether with their Slav brothers the 
Serbs." If those paths converging from 
the fastnesses of Czernagora upon the 
miserable Albanian harbor of San Giov- 
anni di Medua could speak, what stories 
of horror could they not tell! It is said 
that at that time a high Montenegrin 
official, seeing no hope anywhere, made 
useless overtures for a separate peace 
with Austria; at least, with such misera- 
ble charges the whole Montenegrin race 
is now being blackmailed into silence and 
slavery. At any rate, they did not be- 
tray, and lost forty-six per cent of their 
fighting men. The entire royal family 
repaired to France; Montenegro was put 
under Austrian military rule; the rem- 
nants of her army were gathered at 
Saloniki under French command. It 
was then that, the split between Serbs 
and Montenegrins having become more 
acute, France took openly the part of 
the former, and the Montenegrin veter- 
ans were given the choice of fighting 
under the Serbian flag or being exiled to 
North Africa as prisoners of war. Mean- 
while the King of Montenegro and his 
Court were kept, more as prisoners than 
as guests, in Bordeaux. Again and 
again they begged to leave. On Novem- 
ber 24, 1918, M. Poincaré, President of 
France, wrote to King Nicholas: “The 
French troops called upon to occupy 
provisionally the territory of your King- 
dom will apply themselves to maintain- 
ing order. It appears preferable that 
your Majesty should ‘postpone the re- 
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turn to your Kingdom. The presence of 
the Allied troops. will contribute to 
hasten this moment which your Majesty 
so ardenily desires. As soon as it ar- 
rives, the Government of the Republic 
will be happy, your Majesty, to facili- 
tate your return voyage.” . But this 
language was only atrocious irony. Ten 
days before, on November 14, the Serbs, 
who had been put in complete control by 
the French, had gathered in the little 
village of Podgoritza 163 people, mostly 
without official authority, and made this 
pseudo-“National Assembly” commit na- 
tional suicide, abolishing the Montene- 
grin Constitution and bringing about 
annexation to Serbia, pure and simple, 
without even any autonomous local 
rights. King Nicholas and Queen Mi- 
lena died shortly after in exile. The 
Montenegrin “prisoners of war” were re- 
turned—to the gallows or Jugoslav jails. 
And Italy, which had long tried to keep 
the Montenegrin question diplomatically 
open, finally gave way, and—the truth 
must be told—was made to obtain terms 
less humiliating from Jugoslavia in the 
“bitter Adriatic” by countenancing in 
1921, and by approving in 1922, the 
legal ‘murder of Montenegro. 

But if there is any truth in the ancient 
belief that the ghosts of the murdered 
give no rest to the souls of their mur- 
derers, will it not apply ‘to nations as 
well? If such be the case, I have no 
doubt that in the state of utter distrac- 
tion under which post-bellum countries 
are laboring we see the relentless, ever- 
pursuing work of a Nemesis which has 
not forgiven the Allies for their most 
shameful piece of Real-Politik—the be- 
traying, gagging, and garroting of their 
comrade and friend, Montenegro. 


The Great American Weakness 


HAT is the greatest weakness 
that we Americans have, 
take us as a whole? I think 


I know. I am going to tell you what it 
is, and can only hope that you will agree 
with me. It has been of some personal 
help to me to find this out for myself, 
and if you agree with me it may help 
you. It all lies very largely in the dis- 
tinction between two methods. One 
method is the getting of somebody to 
relieve you of details. The other method 
is becoming dependent upon othérs or 
upon machines. Machines are good 
when they don’t crush you. Others. are 
also good when they don’t crush you. 
(Mr. Rockefeller attributes his success 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


to the way that he is relieved of doing 
unnecessary work. He has never even 
made out a check himself for years. But 
he has always done his own thinking. 
Let me give you an example out of my 
personal experience. I am the head (or 
like to think I am) of a large household. 
We have a baby in our house. We 
haven’t been without a baby in the house 
for a quarter of a century. I hope never 





1'The official statistics (see Ambassador Page’s 
“Italy and the World War,” p. 236) show 39 
Italian, 20 French, 5 British vessels engaged in 
the work of transportin the survivors. It seems 
incredible that M. Stéphane Lauzanne, in his 
“Fighting France,’ should have stated: “The 
ee called “4 help. Who went to Serbia’s 

da? Not Italy, who was satisfied with establish- 
i herself at Valona and thus driving a. wedge 
raweee her two rivals on the Adriatic coast. But 

France, France heard Serbia’s call for help and 
decided to respond to it.” 


to be without one—the more, the mer- 
rier. This baby has a nurse, a very fine 
nurse. Well, this nurse got so that she 
was bossing the whole house. If things 
went wrong, her feelings were hurt. 
Everybody was in terror of her, because 


- she took such good care of the baby. 


When her feelings were hurt, her favor- 
ite indoor sport was to announce that 
she would leave the next morning. Then 
there was loud wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. I stood it as long as I could, but 
one night I got my back up. Looking 
back upon this crisis in my life, I don’t 
know how I ever did it. But I said: 
“Let her go; I insist upon her going.” 
And I meant it. The fact was that I 
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wanted to take care of that-kid myself— 
at least for about three days when we 
were getting somebody else. 

Well, when I announced my decision 
—the first one that. I had been able to 
get off my chest for years—that nurse 
calmed right down. She thought we 
were dependent upon her, and when she 
got to believe that we weren’t that made 
all the difference. 

And so I say, when you are absolutely 
attached to something, when you simply 
cannot get along without it, that is the 
time to get rid of it. 

Perhaps this is as good an illustration 
as any of what I mean: I drive a car, but 
I never do anything to it. I don’t em- 
ploy a chauffeur, because I had one once 


‘ 


and he wouldn’t get up in the morning 


when I did. But I get other people to. 


oil my car, wash it, fill it with gas, and 
so on. Then I check up what they do 
myself. That is, I control the situation. 
Ifa man tells me there is enough gas in 
the tank, ? thank him, and then look at 
the gauge. 

And that principle is true all along the 
line. One of the reasons for marital 
troubles is not because married people 
don’t get on together, but because they 
get on too well. They become too de- 
pendent upon each other. Or one of 
them does, and the other carries the bur- 
den. Epictetus was a wise guy, and once 
made this remark: 

“Of Things, some are in our Power, 
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and others not. In our Power are Opin- 
ion, Pursuit, Desire, Aversion,- and, in 
one Word, whatever are our actions. 
Not in our Power are Body, Property, 
Reputation, Command, and, in one 
Word, whatever are not our own ac- 
tions.” 

What this means is in effect that we 
should never permit the things that are 
not in our power to control us. Do not 
become so much attached to them that 
they rule you. If you do, you will 
always be restless and miserable. 

That is why so many of us Americans 
rush about so, trying to have a good 
time. We become dependent upon so 
many things that are really houses of 
cards. We go to extremes. 


The Boy That Quit Roamin’ 


By ROBERT HAYNE LEAVELL 


back from St. Louis that’s all my 

boy’s done. But, Mr. Lloyd, can 
I lay that aginst him? He’s young. 
And, anyways, us colored folks is nachul- 
bawn roamers. S’posin’ he did want to 
stay at home. I got no reg’lar task for 
him. And, what’s mo’, so long as we 
don’t raise nuthin’ but cotton and cawn 
they ain’t goin’ to be no reg’lar task.” 

George Askew paused for a moment to 
study the face of his white landlord. 
What he saw was evidently encouraging, 
for he proceeded: 

“Lemme have some cows, Mr. Lloyd. 
That’s a task that comes reg’lar ev’y day 
in th’ yeah. An’ it means cash money 
to spend ev’y month.” 

E. R. Lloyd leaned back in his swivel 
chair and regarded his black-skinned 
tenant with amused surprise. Then he 
shook his head before he made answer: 

“Cows wouldn’t help you, George, just 
because they do mean a task that comes 
every day in the year. There aren’t 
many white men who will milk cows day 
in, day out, without a lay-off. Don’t tell 
me a Negro—a young one at that— 
would stick to the job. He loves to roam 
too much. That’s one big reason why I 
can’t get away from the system of noth- 
ing but cotton and corn. Negro laborers 
won’t stay with me or with any other 
landlord if we adopt a system of farming 
that hasn’t more days for loafing than 
for work. No, George, cows would only 
make things harder for you.” 

But the Negro would not be put off. 

“Jus’ lemme try it, Boss! I knows 
what my boy wants. “An’ if I gives it to 


‘J US’ roamin’. Ever sence he come 





HE next time you read 

of race conflicts in the 
South consider the case of 
George Askew and of E. R. 
Lloyd. This is the story of 
character, friendship, and 
courage, and of a colored 
boy and his roamin’, and 

why he did it 











him he’ll wuk, and wuk hahd. ’Tain’t 
like I wuz askin’ to quit cotton. We got 
to have cotton. Fuh, if we didn’t, there 
couldn’t be no cotton-pickin’. An’ that’s 
one of the bigges’ ways my race has of 
bein’ sociable. But cows as & side-line 
on a cotton fahm. Mr. Lloyd, that 
would go good.” 

“Do you believe your boy would milk 
cows Sundays?” the “boss man” asked, 
incredulously. 

“Yas, suh. All of us would milk on 
Sundays, and ev’y othuh day too. I 
promises you that. An’ in th’ eight 
yeahs I’ve been on yo’ place you knows 
I done ev’ything I made a promise on.” 

“Yes, you’ve always been a reliable 
tenant. But, George, you never prom- 
ised anything before that you couldn’t 
perform. This is different. By your 
own showing, your boy has already 
roamed North once. And whenever the 
work gets tiresome he’ll go again, per- 
haps for good. Then my investment in 
cows and barns and.fences will be money 


thrown away. It would take all of two 
thousand dollars to get you started right. 
I can’t take the chance.” 

“No, Mr. Lloyd, my: boy ain’t goin’ 
Nawth agin. I knows that.” 

“Why are you so sure?” 

“What happened when he went up 
there. That’s why. He hadn’t no mo’n 
got off th’ train an’ walk aroun’ a little 
bit, ketchin’ a crick in the back of his 
neck lookin’ at them high buildin’s, 
when a strange white man steps up to 
him and says: ‘Nigger, where’s yo’ 
cahd?’ 

“What cahd?’ my boy asks him. 

““*The cahd that shows you are at 
work, and exempt from the army draft,’ 
this man tells him, an’ he says, ‘You 
have a job by to-morrow morning, or 
we'll send you to France.’ 

“Well, when the next mawnin’ come 
an’ the M. and O. fas’ train from St. 
Louis stopped ovah heah at Ahtesia my 
boy got off an’ made a bee-line fuh 
home. ‘Papa,’ he says, ‘I’se back home 
to he’p you raise cotton. Mississippi 
good enough fuh me.’ 

“Boss, he say he come home to raise 
cotton; but you cain’t raise cotton but a 
little while in th’ yeah. Most of th’ time 
he jus’ runnin’ aroun’. An’ that ain’t 
good fuh a boy. Now if I jus’ had some 
cows, an’ could pay him cash money ev’y 
month, an’ let him buy some good clo’es 
to spoht about in when he wasn’t wuk- 
kin, I could keep my boy content. 

“As fuh his goin’ back Nawth when 
the task grows sort o’ heavy, he ain’t 
goin’ to do that as long as th’ wah lasts. 
He not so cu’ous about seein’ France 
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George Askew (right) and some of his family. 


from th’ behin’ een of a gun. An’ when 
th’ wah is ovah maybe he’ll have th’ 
home-stayin’ habit. An’ they tells me 
this wah is goin’ on a long time.” 

The earnestness of the man, backed as 
it was in Mr. Lloyd’s memory by long 
years of dependable service, had the de- 
sired effect. A small dairy as a side-line 
to cotton became a reality. 

Nearly five years have gone by since 
George Askew and his landlord began 
their experiment in making farm life 
worth while for the young Negro. How 
well it has worked is suggested by the 
presence of the three figures at the ex- 
treme left in the accompanying photo- 
graph. For these picture the son, the 
son’s wife, and their little child. Clearly 
the young man has acquired at last “the 
home-staying habit.” 

Indeed, the experiment has worked so 
well that the “good clothes” which 
George hoped his son could buy with his 
earnings in the dairy were on his back— 
some of them at least—when I snapped 
this camera. And although George him- 
self affects overalls, they are clean and 
new. 

The picture hints at something - else. 
The daughters of the tenant are at home 
too. And, despite the finery in which 
they have arrayed themselves for going 
to church, they take their part in the 
work of the dairy. 

The camera, however, does not tell the 
whole story. For there is also a married 
daughter, who lives just across the road 
on the Lloyd place. But the news that a 
picture was to be taken delayed her Sun- 
day preparations so much further that 
finally, after much entreaty from her 
father for haste, she sent word for us to 
wait no longer. Even then the camera 


cannot tell you that the land on which 
George has his own home and a house 
for his son as well now belongs not to 
Mr. Lloyd but to his tenant. It is worth 
noting, too, that the farm yields as much 
cotton as before the dairy was started 
and on fewer acres. 

The new system has literally stood the 
test of fire. One night in the winter of 
1922 a brilliant blaze wakened the fam- 
ily. But the warning came too late to 
save the mules, the hay, and the barn. 
In spite of rain and cold, all hands did 
their share during the rest of that bitter 
winter in caring for the cows as best they 
could. I wonder whether you can appre- 
ciate, as I can, what that means. Per- 
haps you cannot, unless you too have 
a boyhood memory of milking cows 
through February snows under open 
sheds on the north side of the barn. 
However that may be, the bare fact that 
no one deserted is sufficiently impressive. 

I asked Mr. Lloyd whether the adven- 
ture had paid. Here is his answer. 

“When we had raised only cotton and 
corn, my share had never brought me 
over $500. But with cotton and cows 
there was one year in which each of us 
took in $2,500. That does not mean of 
course five times the profit; because it 
was in the high-price era just after the 
war. Still, it was by any calculation a 
much handsomer return than I’d ever 
had before from my investment. 

“Why, we even got so emancipated 
that the year after the bottgm fell out of 
the cotton market we raised no cotton at 
all! Just think of our being as inde- 
pendent as that in this cotton country! 

“Then, too, the land has steadily im- 
proved, not only because of the barn- 
yard manure, but because of the alfalfa 


- 


The son who decided to “‘ stay ’’ stands at the left with his wife and child 


field that George has developed, and the 
peas and beans he has raised for feed. 

“And it has been a good thing for 
George. Why, a couple of years after 
we made. the new arrangement he was 
able to buy six acres and the house from 
me! We had a long argument about it. 
It was another experiment, and I wasn’t 
quite sure I wanted to try it. But my 
tenant pointed out that we needed each 
other; that I had the land and he had 
the labor; and that if I sold him six 
acres off the end of the place I’d never 
miss it, but that it would insure his being 
there to work for me as long as I needed 
him. Finally, I said: ‘George, I’ll sell 
it to you; but I’m going to make you 
pay me a good price. You can have it 
for $600. 

“He said that would suit him if I 
would require only $300 down, and let 
him pay the rest in the fall. And he 
really did have $300 deposited in the 
bank right then. That was the first time 
in my life that I ever sold anything to a 
Negro in the spring and did not have to 
wait until fall for all my money. 

“And I’ve promised,” Mr. Lloyd con- 
tinued, “to sell him twenty acres moré 
when he wants it. 

“A year or two ago my own son de- 
cided that he wanted to devote himself 
to farming. So I offered to let him have 
this farm, provided he would not upset 
the arrangement with George. 

“Why should I want to change that?’ 
my son asked me. ‘It’s to my own 
interest to keep him and his family as 
contented as they are now.’ ” 

The experiment has been a success. 
But why? A correct answer must take 
account of several factors. Among these 
are the simplicity and liberality of the 
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contract between landlord and tenant, 
the high prices obtaining for dairy prod- 
ucts at the outset, the customs of the 
community, the nature of the land, and 
the personality of the two men. 

The share system of cotton farming 
furnished the model for the contract be- 
tween owner and tenant. Under this 
system the tenant provides the labor and 
gets one-half the gross returns, the land- 
lord provides all the working capital and 
gets the other half of the returns. But 
certain obvious modifications were made. 
The tenant agreed to pay one-half the 
bill for all grain and concentrated feeds 
that might be purchased and to raise all 
hay and other roughage. The landlord 
agreed, on the other hand, to pay half 
the market price for all grain and other 
concentrates, such as cottonseed meal, 
produced on the place. 

Not only is the contract very simple 
and in keeping with a familiar method of 
determining the respective shares of la- 
borer and capitalist; but it is a liberal 
system—liberal, that is, for labor. For, 
honestly administered on good land, it 
means good pay even for the cotton 
farmer, although in that system one fam- 
ily rarely cares for more than twenty or 
twenty-five acres of cotton and corn. 

In actual practice George Askew and 
his family have averaged seven bales of 
cotton a year. This average, be it noted, 
is distinctly above that of other cotton 
farmers in the neighborhood. And, in 
addition, the dairy has produced a sur- 
plus each year that would not otherwise 
have been secured. 

Not only did the community habit 
make it easy to work out a lease good for 
both parties, but it had already created 
a market for dairy products. Even be- 
fore the advent of the boll weevil, farm 
wives had been making butter and ship- 
ping it to Mobile, Birmingham, and 
other near-by centers of population. In- 
deed, when the boll weevil came many a 
white cotton farmer in this section had 
been saved from bankruptcy by his 
wife’s cows. In some instances what had 
been the source of a woman’s pin money 
expanded into the chief reliance for cash 
income from the entire farm. 

The nature of the land itself had much 
to do with the whole matter. It is roll- 
ing country on the edge of the Missis- 
sippi prairies, adapted, much of it, to 
alfalfa, that finest of legumes both for 
grazing and hay. But long before alfalfa 
was grown there an “act of God” as 
beneficent as the boll weevil in breaking 
the strangle-hold of cotton as the one 
money crop had taken place. This was 
the coming of the Johnson grass. Abun- 
dant yields of excellent hay are made of 
it. But, once it is established, the farm 
or community is never again rid of it. 
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By force of habit the cotton farmer, be 
he white or Negro, looks on Johnson 
grass, therefore, as a pestiferous weed. 
True, you can make money with it, but 
it does ‘upset dearly loved habits of liv- 
ing, of working, and of taking one’s 
leisure. And hay-making is hot work, 
detested by many laborers. Good farm- 
ers are able to raise cotton in a rotation 
of hay and pasture with Johnson grass; 
but if you are wedded to cotton as the 
one cash crop it spells disaster when the 
grass takes the fields. Perhaps that is 
why dairying as a housewife’s side-line 
was already established to some extent, 
even before the coming of the boll weevil. 
And doubtless it played its part in re- 
vealing to George Askew a way of keep- 
ing his boy profitably employed on the 
home farm. 

Johnson grass, the boll weevil, the lay 
of the land, the customs of the com- 
munity, the liberality of an easily under- 
stood contract between landlord and ten- 
ant—all played important parts in the 
success of the enterprise. 

And yet the chief explanation for*that 
success is to be found, I think, in the 
character, the intelligence, and the dis- 
positions of the two men. 

What the son of E. R. Lloyd has to 
say about his father is illuminating. ‘He 
can get more out of a Negro without 
raising his ‘voice than any one else I 
know.” 

‘A big, unhasting, persistent man with 
a friendly smile and a gift for seeing the 
humor in the midst of perplexities; a 
man who takes pleasure in seeing others 
prosper. That is Lloyd. Years ago, 
when as a callow student I was attend- 
ing the Agricultural College of Missis- 
sippi, I was advised by General Lee, the 
former President of the institution, to 
take this man as my chief guide. “For 
he knows more agriculture,” declared the 
General, “than all the rest of them put 
together.” Later on, because of this 
combination of knowledge of farming 
and of appreciation of folks, Lloyd suc- 
ceeded in building up a strong system of 
farm demonstrators in Mississippi. His 
record there as Director of the States 
Relations Service was largely responsible 
for his being chosen some five years ago 
to take charge of the Memphis Farm 
Development Bureau. Again in this 
position his knowledge plus his person- 
ality have enabled him to render admira- 
ble service in adjusting misunderstand- 
ings and in promoting better team-work 
between local business men and their 
rural neighbors. 

No wonder, then, that this combina- 
tion of qualities has also helped to make 
him an ideal landlord. 

George Askew is no less unusual, al- 
though less conspicuously placed. He, 





too, understands folks. _When I com- 
mented on the fact that he was in over- 
alls while his children had on their Sun- 
day best, he smilingly replied, “Good 
clothes to wear to meeting help to keep 
the boys and girls happy on the farm.” 
And when I spoke of the fine pure-bred 
Plymouth Rocks that I saw about me, 


and asked if he preferred them to Rhode- 


Island Reds, his eye twinkled as he an- 
swered: “My neighbors have the Reds. 
It don’t do for every one to have the 
same breed.” 

“But don’t your boys and girls get 
mighty tired,” I asked, “of milking cows 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year?” 

“When one gets tired, I let him have a 
little trip, an’ I takes his place-on the 
milk-stool.” 

“Well, then, how about yourself? 
Don’t you get mighty tired of sticking 
at it day in, day out? When you were 
raising cotton and corn and nothing else, 
you had a lot of time for rest.” 

“Oh, I takes my vacation ev’y yeah. 
You see, I has a brother living in St. 
Louis, and in the fall I spends two weeks 
visitin’ him. That’s my lay-off. After 
that I’m ready to stay home an’ work.” 

Not only has this tenant a shrewd 
understanding of human nature, but he 
is dependable as a man, as well as a 
steady worker and a good farmer. 

Exceptional circumstances have given 
unusual men a chance to make this com- 
bination of cotton and cows a success. 
Can others make it go? Already others 
have imitated them, but only to fail. It 
should be noted, however, that these 
imitators undertook their ventures when 
prices were falling until they finally 
dropped below normal. Inevitably, the 


- returns have been small at the time when 


the investment of new capital had to be 
heaviest. But because the boll weevil 
and the Johnson grass seem to have 
come to stay and because-labor is grow- 
ing more and more scarce, it would ap- 
pear certain that throughout this prairie 
region farmers will sooner or later be 
forced to adopt as the community cus- 
tom some combination of cows and cot- 
ton and feed and hay that will provide 
profitable employment interspersed with 
vacations, and thus make farm life at- 
tractive to the laborer. 

And by imitation of George Askew’s 
shrewd methods with youth, of the mix- 
ture of. cash for their labor with vaca- 
tions when they get restless, and with 
finery for personal adornment, plus imi- 
tation of his example of steady, cheerful 
labor, the young—whether they be white 
or Negro—can in many cases be taught 
to prefer the farm either to the small 
town of the South or the city of the 
North. 
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The Book Table 


Children’s Holiday Books 


By SIDONIE MATZNER GRUENBERG 


[The reader seeking for holiday gifts for children should see also Mr. M. J. 
Moses’s article “Royal Books for Children,” in The Outlook for November 14. The 
present list supplements that and includes no titles treated in Mr. Moses’s article. 


—THeE Epirors. | 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 
The Boy Astronomer. By A. Frederick Collins. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. $1.50. 

A book that boys will like because it suggests 
many things to do and make. Connects the an- 
cient myths that give the stars and constellations 
their names with considerable authoritative and 
modern information in a readable and interesting 
manner; well illustrated with outline drawings 
and diagrams. 10-14. 


The Burgess Flower Book for Children. By Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$3 


Beautifully illustrated companion volume_ to 
“The Burgess Bird Book” and “The Burgess Ani- 
mal Book.’’ All ages. 


Everyday Mysteries. By Charles Greeley Abbott. 
Macmillan Co., New York, $2. 

Delightfully informal, yet as interesting as a 
story, and as orderly in its thinking as a sys- 
tematic treatise. The first of a very promising 
series of authoritative popular science books— 
“The Young People’s Shelf of Science,’’ edited by 
Dr. E. E. Slosson. Illustrated. 12 and over. 


Masters of Science and Invention. By Floyd L. 
Darrow. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
$2. 

A series of biographical sketches, from Galileo 
to Einstein, The narrative is fluent and colorful. 
lllustrated with portraits. 12-14 and over. 
Nature Secrets. By Mary D. Chambers. Illus- 

trated. Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. $1.25. 

Maintains the fairy-land interest of children re- 
garding the mystery in all familiar phenomena, 
without sacrificing scientific accuracy and clear 
thinking. 10-12. 


TWO BIBLE BOOKS 


The Illustrated Bible Story Book. Stories Retold 
by Seymour Loveland. With Pictures by Milo 
Winter. 10 x 12 inches. Rand, McNally & 
Co., New York. §$2. 

Some thirty-odd stories and episodes from the 
Old Testament, made very real to the modern 
child, and reinforced with suitable colored pic- 
tures, many full page. 6-8. 

The Story of the Bible. By Hendrik Van Loon. 
With Many Black-and-White Drawings and 
16 Full-Page Plates, Some in Color, by the 
Author. Boni & Liveright, New York. $5. 

This book is not to take the place of the Bible, 
but to stimulate interest in its study. Contains a 
well-selected and classified guide to further read- 
ings on the Bible, Church history, biography, geog- 
raphy, the holidays, etc. 12 years and over. 


FOR THE NURSERY AND YOUNGER READERS 


A Apple Pie. By Kate Greenaway. Frederick 
Warne & Co., New York. $1.25. 

The same pictures that delighted two genera- 
tions. Nursery. 

Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office. By Hugh Lofting. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. $2.50. 

Dr. Dolittle and his intimates of the Story and 
the Voyages extend their adventures by estab- 
lishing a postal service for animals. Those who 
were spellbound by the earlier books will eagerly 
follow the new escapades, which will bring the 

Doctor many new friends. 5-10. 

Charlie and His Puppy Bingo. By Helen Hill and 
Viclet Maxwell. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.25. * 

Moves quickly and happily through situations 
that little folks can appreciate. Nursery age. 

Fairy Prince and Other Stories. By Eleanor Hal- 
lowell Abbott. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2 


Amusing and charming. 10-12. 

Fun in the Radio World. Colored Pictures by 
E. Boyd -Smith. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

Follows the radio sounds from farmyard to a 
ranch, to an Indian settlement, etc., and shows 
with humorous illustrations the effects they pro- 

duced. 6-8. 

Little Lucia. By Mabel L. Robinson. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

An ingenious animal story book for small chil- 
dren. 

Merrimeg. By William Bowen. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $2. 

Full of fun; charmingly told tales. Girls, 6-8. 

More Tuck-Me-In Stories. By Enos B. Comstock. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. $1.50. 

Vividly written little stories for nursery age. 

The Pied Piper in Pudding Lane. By Sarah 
Addin;rton. The Atlantic Monthly Press, Bos- 
ton. $2. 

Would appeal to children who love the nursery- 
rhyme characters. 


Old, Old Tales Retold. Eight Best-Beloved Folk 
Stories for Children. Illustrated by Frederick 
c— P. F. Volland Co., Chicago. 


Gift book of unusual beauty, containing “The 
Three Bears,” “‘The Little Red Hen,’’ and other 
childhood classics. Illustrations imaginative and 
full of action; artistically executed, in colors. 
Nursery age. 


NEW EDITIONS 


Japanese Fairy Tales. By William Elliot Griffis. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. $1.60. 

New, enlarged edition of these excellent tales, 
which first appeared in 1908. 8-10. 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. By Sarah 
K. Bolton. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. 2. 

This favorite of a past generation (first issued 
in 1886) now appears with nine additional biog- 
raphies of more modern women of achievement— 
Jane Addams, Helen Keller, ete. Girls, 10-14. 
Robin Hood and His Merry Outlaws. By T. Mather 

McSpadden. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. $2.50. i 

New edition with some new material; illustrated 
in colors. 9-12. 

The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Illustrated in Colors by Milo Winter. (The 
Windermere Series.) Rand, McNally & Co., 
New York. $1.75. 

A new translation by Philip Allen; a very at- 
tractive book. From 10 years up. 


FOLK TALES 


The Soldier and Death. By Arthur Ransom. 

B. W. Huebsch, New York. Tic. 
Interesting Russian folk-tale. Over 14. 

Stories from the Early World. By R. M. Fleming. 
With Full-Page Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Colored Frontispiece. Thomas 
Seltzer, New York. $2.50. 

An excellent collection of 36 authentic folk- 
tales and myths of 24 different peoples of ancient 


times, retold with spirit. Contains list of refer- 

ences for students and advanced readers, A very 

attractive book, suitable for all ages from ten 
years up. 

Stories of the Vikings. By Maurice Dunlap. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.75. 

Full of the spirit of the age and the peopie. 
10-14. 

HISTORY, TRAVEL, ETC. 

The Conquered. By Naomi Mitchin. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 25. 

A historical novel of the period of Ceesar’s con- 
quest of Gaul, from the point of view of the 
conquered. 14 and over. 

Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. 
By J. Kennedy MacLean. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. $1.75. 

Revised and greatly enlarged edition of these 
rune stories of adventure and achievement. 


Seeing the Eastern States. 
Seeing the Middle West. By John T. Faris. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $5 each. 

In these days of adolescent hikers, these books 
would appeal to many who nave visited or who 
plan to visit the different parts of the country. 
og gage with bits of historic notes; well done. 

ver 14. 

A Traveller’s Letters to Boys and Girls. By Ca1_- 
a Hewins. Macmillan Co., New York. 
ee 

Brings pictures of far-away lands and the ad- 
ventures of travel. 10-14. 

We and Our History. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Fin Magen: Viewpoint Society, New York. 
ow, 

A reliable as well as a clear and interesting 
survey of our country’s history, with special em- 
phasis upon social and economic developments, 
and an elucidation of the practical significance of 
the Constitution. Copiously illustrated. 12 and 
over. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Children’s Book of Celebrated Sculpture. By 
Lorinda M. Bryant. The Century Co., New 
York. $2.50. 

The short story in connection with each pic- 
ture of a masterpiece of sculpture ought to help 
in getting the child interested. 9-14. 

Home Made Games. A. Neely Hall. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Boston. $2.50. 

An excellent guide-book, full of ingenious sug- 
gestions and detailed directions. 8-12. 

Working Through Lincoln High. By Joseph Gol- 
lomb. Macmillan Co., New York. $1.75. 

Moves quickly; interestingly written. In better 
style than most preadolescent thrillers. Boys, 
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Another Strange Victorian 


By EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


E have the epochs and ages 
all ticketed. The Victorian 
era was that in which pro- 

priety was an idol, divorces were disap- 
proved, and gayety was under a cloud 
of suspicion. People covered the bare 
legs of their pianos, sat upon hair-cloth 
furniture, looked at paintings only if 
they were by Sir Edwin Landseer, and 
read Tennyson, or preferably Mrs. 
Hemans. All that you need do is to 
squint, and you can really get some such 
view as this. ‘To some of the writers for 
the “intellectual” weeklies and to many 
of their readers this is what Victorianism 
means. You think, among the statesmen, 
only of the austere Gladstone, and neg- 
lect the gallant Melbourne and the cyni- 
cal Disraeli. You dwell upon Tennyson 
and Arnold, and ignore Swinburne, Ros- 
setti, and Wilde. For the writers of this 
country vou must talk chiefly of Long- 
fellow and Whittier, but never mention 
Hawthorne, Poe, nor Walt Whitman. 
You can then work yourself into a fury 
about Puritanism and. gradually concen- 


trate all your scorn upon the figure of 
Queen Victoria. 

There was a young man who devel- 
oped a theory about the relation of white 
beards to art. He had made the discov- 
ery that all the New England poets—or 
nearly all—had white beards, and it 
struck him that there was something 
about a white beard that prevented free- 
dom in thought and in verse form; it 
was the badge of formalism, of prudery. 
No unfettered artist could exist behind a 
white beard. If he had had a battle-cry, 
it would have been: Hurrah for the 
Revolution, and down with white beards! 
He was having some success with this 
notion—at least it was one of those smart 
bits of irony which pass for thought with 
the intelligentsia—when he happened to 
see a portrait of Walt Whitman. After 
that he allowed the theory to die, and 
took to deriding the use of rhyme in 
poetry, joining the company of John 
Milton, the vers librists, and the other 
old classicists; and to writing prose with- 
out any: punctuation marks, like that 
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Department stores have grown by leaps and bounds because people have found it a 
convenience to do their shopping, Christmas and otherwise, under a single roof. That 
is why we are grouping together a suggestive list of advertisements of objects useful to 

those whose duty and pleasure it is to tim Christmas trees 

and fill the cavities in yawning stockings. 


The ANSONIA 
GRAVITY 
CLOCK 


Bronze, $] 3.50 


With Silver Dial 


Gold Plate,° 20.00 


With Silver Dial 





Radium Numerals and 
Hands, extra $1.50 


ff HEIGHT 10” WIDTH 4” 





IVE him a Gravity Clock for 
Christmas. It is essentially a 

man’s clock, the kind he would like 
either at home or in his office. 
Never has to be wound up. Runs for 
36 hours before reaching bottom of 
frame, when its position is a reminder 
to again push it up to the top. 
Made of heavy metal, handsomely 
finished in Bronze or Gold Plate, with 
Silver Dial. 
The Gravity Clock is a most suitable 
gift for corporations and large firms 
to give to their preferred clients. 


Prices west of the Rocky Mountains and in 
Canada are a bit higher, (Patents pending.) 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John St. Dept. BA New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 








ANSONIA means CLOCKS 








GET HER AN 
American 
Beauty 
Tea Cart 


[oe serving table 
etween kitchen and 
$9.50, all charges postpaid dining room, every wo- 

man appreciates its con- 
venience and utility. It has also other uses— 
for magazines, reading table, game table, for 
serving at bedside. Size top, 18” x28”. Sub- 
stantially made of birch in mahogany finish, 
rubber tired castors, mailed prepaid from fac- 
tory, satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Personal checks accepted. Order early for 
Xmas delivery. American Beaaty Stove Co., Erie, Pa. 

















ultra-modernist Lord Timothy Dexter, 
who died in 1806. 

There has been discovered another 
strange Victorian, Sir William Hardman, 
whose létters, fortunately for those who 
enjoy an entertaining book, have been 
published as “A Mid-Victorian Pepys.” * 
Hardman was between thirty and forty 
when these letters were written; they are 
dated from 1859 to 1863, and it is hinted 
that another volume of them may ap- 
pear. He was a barrister, living in Lon- 
don, but with no need to do otherwise 
than go to his club, dine with his friends, 
amuse himself with the gossip of the 
day, and get into fine purple rages about 
the Radicals and the Yankees. (He 
loved Americans with that same fervor 
which was Dr. Johnson’s.) But he was 
an industrious letter-writer, and kept his 
friend Edward Holroyd, in Australia, 
informed about everything. And these 
are the letters to Holroyd, explained 
and expanded, when they are too brief, 
by interpolations by the editor, Mr. 
Ellis, the biographer of George Mere- 
dith. And these interpolations are often 
more interesting than the letters them- 
selves. Hardman died in 1890, having 
been knighted for long, unpaid public 
service as Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
He was far less idle in his later days, 
and for the last eighteen years of his life 
was editor of the high Tory “Morning 
Post.” 

The editor, Mr. Ellis, compares him 
with Pepys because both were from 
Cambridge University, both loved books, 
music, the singing of songs, entertaining 
friends, and going to the play. Both 
were devoted Londoners, and each of 
them drew a clear picture of himself in 
his letters. ‘The resemblance cannot be 





1A Mid-Vistorian Pepys: The Letters and 
Memoirs of Sir William Hardman, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Annotated and Edited by S. M. Ellis. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $7.50. 











A great historical mgsterwork 
A gift of permanent interest 
and lasting importance 


THE 


WORLD CRISIS 
1915 
By the Rt. Hon. 
Winston S. Churchill 


First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915 











“ AN even finer piece of work than 


the first book, which is giving it 
the highest praise. Its interest is 
extraordinary ; and its vigour of narra- 
tion places its author among the 
greatest writers of our day. He has 
in a singular degree the dramatic sense 
and the gift of eloquence. The sub- 
jects he treats are among the most ab- 
sorbing in the whole tragic story of 
the war.... He speaks with excep- 
tional authority.” 
— Saturday Review (London) 


With maps and diagrams $6.50 





THE WORLD CRISIS, rgr1-1914 


With maps and diagrams $6.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York City . 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Herndon’s Lincoln 


By WM. HERNDON 
for 20 years Lincoln’s law partner 











Unexpurgated reprint original edition, first pub- 
lished in 1889, but directly suppressed and de- 
stroyed. Contains facts to be found in no other work. 


The most authentic life of Lincoln ever issued 


“Contains unique, exact, and accurate material.”—New 
York Times. 
3 volumes. Price $10.00, delivered. 
The Herndon’s Lincoln Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
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The Outlook’s Christmas Gift Guide 








You know a man who 

would be delighted to 

receive this substautial 

and handsome Ash Tra: 

with cigar rest and} 

match stand ; five-inch 

bow! aud Dutch eo 

in silver. Just the 

that will please a at AM and will last 

a lifetime. Sent postpaid, only $5. Ask 

for No. 4676. If you take special pleas- 

ure in making attract- 
tive out - of - the- 







_AHandsome Gift foraMan 


illustrated 
Year Book 
containing 
more than 
600 + sugges- 
tions, includ- 
ing t thoes 
ful, useful 
novel and 
whimsical things fe: for children of fpewe-see and for every 
gift occasion. It isfree. Write for 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Dept. 149, Pawtucket, R. I. 


200 ae 100 Envelope 


si 


High grade, ¢ qjenr. white » bond 
wirinee. fi Ry t4, $a Pa Sy with ene en- 
superior geal its ity and wi work a al Shi Low 
e, as we print this 
a 
Any Name and Address Printed 
sheet and envelope, in rich ark, blue, (3 ings. 


thic, 
Finke ‘@ personal stationery you will ‘be Sistrneed te a 


Special Christmas Offer 43/2s:'«'* er cedeme 
(write or print clearly) wi with $1. 09 crest ra: the a forsee and for- 


come to —; nen 
you are not more than ga’ 


National Stationery Co., BATA 179 oe 
“NAME- PENCILS” for HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Favors, Prizes or Personal U 
SET OF THREE 35c 


All with same name. 
= Birthday, Floral, or Holly Box 
Over 25 sets—30c per set. Gross (144), stamped one line, in 
Genuine Gold. $6.50 per gross, postpaid. 
FARRAR-PRATT, Inc., 554 7th Ave., New York City 


CAMP SOKOKIS for Boys 


Bridgton,Me. On along Lake. 9thseason. 
A Christmas Gift! Membership in Sokokis! 
Give him the thrill of coment and 6 mouths’ 
happy anticipation. Giftcard. For booklet 

Address LewisC. Williams, Taw. 12th8t.,N.Y. 
































Spring Blossoms 


PLANT NOW 
ROSES, PEONIES, BULBS 


Three-year old Monthly Roses, all colors, 
5 for $2, 12 for $4.50. 


Peonies, all colors, 3 to 7 eyes, 3 for $1, 
12 for $3.50. 


Giant Darwin Lily Bulbs, 40 for $1, 100 
for $2. 

Assortment of Rare Gladioli Bulbs, 40 for 
$1, 100 for $2, all prepaid. 


R. J. GIBBONS, MT. HOLLY, N. J. 





STORIES from the 
EARLY WORLD 


By R. M. Fleming 


The authentic mathe, brave stories of high deeds 
that have thrilled the people of twenty-four races 
from the earliest times, brilliantly retold for chil- 
dren. Jllustrated. 8 vo. $2.50 


The Adventures oj 


MAYA the BEE 


By Waldemar Bonsels 


Pca “A classic of modern literature 
for nnares nen y illustrated in = colors 
by Homer B 8 vo. 83.00 


Ki aril on “seit wontaipios Hugh Welpete? 8 


Hugh Wai 


article in the current International Book 
Review sent free on request. 


THOMAS SEL'IZER, 5 W. 50th St., N. Y. 








pushed farther than that, however, for, 
while Hardman was fond of racy gossip 
about the celebrities and notorieties of 
London, he is more discreet about. him- 
self—as discreet as Samuel Pepys would 
have been if he had known that his 
cipher was to be read and his diary pub- 
lished. Nor can I think that Pepys was 
capable of such bitterness as Hardman 
displayed; the latter was as pontifical as 
Dr. Johnson in announcing his opinions. 
His friend George Meredith drew him as 
Blackburn Tuckham in “Beauchamp’s 
Career,” and he seems too asertive to re- 
semble Pepys. But, at all events, he was 
not a typical Mid-Victorian, as we usu- 
ally understand that term, and assuredly 
not a prude. 

He records the tour of the Prince of 
Wales (Edward VII) in America, and 
thinks that the spectacle of a model 
English gentleman may do something to 
redeem the United States from its condi- 
tion of sin. But a little later he records 
and credits the newspaper report of some 
rudeness to the Prince, and says: “Take 
my word for it, sir, the Yankees are a 
damned lot, and republican institutions 
are all rot. Amen.” Then he softens 
toward them for a moment when he 
hears of the service before the Prince 
in Trinity Church, only to end, in 
mentioning some battle of the Civil 
War, in the belief that the world was 
the gainer every time a Yankee bit the 
dust. 

He merely refers to the Road murder, 
but the editor gives an interesting ac- 
count of the case, with a charming por- 
trait of its chief figure, Constance Kent, 
one of the most extraordinary murder- 
esses of all time. There are allusions to 
the Prince Consort, and descriptions 
from life of Meredith, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti. There is a delightful account 
of a walking tour with Meredith, and a 
good deal of interesting information 
about taverns, sport, the prize-ring, and 
the theaters of London. A piquant 
reference to a personage called “Skittles” 
is followed by a more extensive biog- 
raphy of this lady, whose adventures 
have certainly not been too much de- 
scribed in other memoirs of the period. 
The book, as I said at the beginning, 
does owe a great deal to the additions 
and annotations of its editor, although in 
the note to one of Hardman’s best anec- 
dotes Mr. Ellis either became extremely 
innocent or else he trifles with his readers 
in order, rather unnecessarily, to protect 
them. The letters were thoroughly well 
worth publishing; they depict a London 
at once jolly, coarse, and hearty, some- 
thing like the earlier London of Pick- 


wick. Another volume of them may } 


possibly be even more amusing. But 





For Christmas 


An ELECTRIC Lantem 
for Indoors and Out 


a handiest electric light ever invented. 
A Christmas present that everyone will 
appreciate. Throws a bright light in every 
direction instead of in one spot; can be hung 
up or set down anywhere, leaving both hards 
free; no smoke, no smell, no fire risk. Batter- 
ies renewed anywhere for 50c. 


For the Home 
For dark comers and closets. For use 


in attic or cellar, 


For the Motorist 


Packed in strong carton and easily 
stowed in the car. Indispensable for 
making repairs or changing tires at night. 


Both hands free. 


For Sportsmen 


For motorboating, canoeing, night fishing, 
or traveling through the woods or over 
lonely roads. 


For Campers 


Electric lights for the tent or shack. 
Thousands of campers enthusiastic users. 


The Embuary Supreme Electric Lantern is 8" 
high and 5" wide; good looking, strong, 
weather proof, and does not get out of order. 
Lights turned on or off by a switch. 


$9.50 


Complete with Battery 


Fill in and mail the coupon or order 
from your dealer. Act quickly for 
prompt delivery. Lanterns 

direct with your name on an appropri- 
ate card as Christmas Gifts to friends, 


EmMBURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York 


Embury Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. L, Warsaw, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find check for $. 





for which send—_______antern, to: 
Name 

Street A ddress. 

City & State 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF HAPPY HOURS 





TREES AS 
GOOD CITIZENS 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK 























To lovers of the outdoors every 
page of these fascinating books by 
Charles Lathrop Pack and each copy 
of the unique Nature Magazine mean 
delight and inspiration. They are gifts 
that carry the true Christmas spirit! 


Iwo 


WONDERFUL BOOKS 
and the remarkable 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


MII three for $ OO 


Trees as Good Citizens. The School Book of 


A complete book about shade 


Forestry. The story of our 


trees. (How to identify, se- forests past and _ present. 


lect, grow and care for them.) 
Necessary to every home 
owner, lover of trees, educa- 
tor, and student. This book 


alone, $2.00. 


How forests protect civiliza- 
tion; their value; their con- 
servation. Should be in every 
home. This book sent sepa- 
rately, $1.00. 


Well printed; beautifully illustrated with 
photographs and sketches. Cloth bound. 


Nature Magazine. A de- 


vivid style make it a treasured 


lightful monthly magazine gift for boys and girls as well 


devoted to birds, animals, in- 
sects, trees, flowers, fish, and 


as grown-ups. Yearly sub- 
scription, $2.00. 


all the great outdoors. A 


multitude of illustrations and 


Order now from 


AMERICAN TREE ASSOCIATION 


1214 Sixteenth Street 










We will send 
you this beautiful 
card in pony 
colors with whic 
you can announce 
to your friends 
your 1/2-times-a- 
year gift of Na- 
ture Magazine. 


Washington, D. C. 








read this one, and see if you think that 
the flaming youth of Greenwich Village 
really know much about the Victorian 
era or are so modern and emancipated 
as they think themselves. 


The New Books 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT DRAUGHTSMEN 
IN CRAYONS. By Theodore Bolton. Illus- 
trated. Frederic Fairchild Sherman, New 
York. $10.25. 


The early days of American portrai- 
ture as represented by artists who worked 
in crayon and pastel are here brought to 
the attention of students and art lovers. 
The artists are enumerated and judi- 
ciously characterized in brief biographies, 
and many attractive illustrations of 
their work are given, which make one 
regret the decline of this form of por- 
traiture. 


BIOGRAPHY 


MEMORIES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT. By 
Anna Viroubova. Illustrated. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $3.50. 


The author of these intimate recollec- 
tions of the last Czar and Czarina of 
Russia and their tragically destroyed 
family had unequaled opportunities for 
knowing their domestic and personal life. 
She was a lady-in-waiting to the Czarina, 
sympathized with her for a time at least 
in the strange belief in Rasputin, was a 
prophet and healer, and was_ herself 
subjected to the torrent of abuse and 
calumny that followed the fall of the 
Imperial family. Up to the time of the 
Czar’s abdication, and even later, Ma- 
dame Viroubova had close relations with 
the Czarina and her children. Her pic- 
ture of the family and Court life is 
colored with her love and admiration, 
tempered with mild admissions as to 
some defects of judgment and tempera- 
ment. She utterly denies the charges of 
any immoral or even superstitious rela- 
tions between the Czarina and Rasputin. 
Apart from any new information con- 
tained in the book, it is striking because 
of the directness and conviction of the 
author’s impressions. It will not please 
extreme radicals in Russia. Its stand- 
point is that of the old régime; in fact, 
it is more limited—that is, to a defense 
and eulogy of Nicholas II and his family. 
Madame Viroubova herself suffered im- 
prisonment and trial, and her adventures 
in escaping and after escape inspire pity 
and have the thrill of danger. The pho- 
tographs in the book show the Imperial 
family in familiar groups and attitudes, 
and many of them are from the author’s 
own snap-shots. 

What could be more pitiful than this 
extract from one of the Czarina’s letters 
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to the author, written when the Imperial 
family was in Siberian exile and near to 
the time of the brutal destruction of the 
whole family: 


It.is very cold. We shiver in the 
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room, and we all have chilblains on e . 
our fingers. . . I have lessons with A | 
the children, as they don’t allow the n f 
priest to come to us. Even during ser- “ A 


vices officers, commandant, and com- 
missar stand near by to prevent any 
conversation between us. I am knit- 


—— 


Ox 


= 
Ka 


ting stockings for the small one e 

(Alexei). He asked for a pair, as all I \ 
his are in holes. I make everything e © 
now. Father’s trousers are torn and i )\ 
darned. The girls’ underlinen in rags. * * 
I have grown quite gray. All things Ls} A 
for us are in the past, and what the * { 
future holds I cannot guess, but God we xe 
knows, and I have given everything i if 


into His keeping. 





STRENUOUS AMERICANS. By R. F. Dibble. \ 
Illustrated. Boni & Liveright, New York. $3. 


The association of the names of Jesse | | 9 
James and Brigham Young with those of | |} : M C { Ih 
Admiral Dewey and Frances Willard in * Cc WW Cc eons 
a book of biographical sketches may 


attract a certain class of readers, but it i P. TAC tical Chris tmas Gif fs 


also stamps the book with the suggestion 
of sensationalism. The material pre- N ¢ ; 
s 'HESE are suggestions from McCutcheon’s. 
Any one of these articles will make a gift 


sented in this volume, while it includes 
much interesting and little-known data 
of distinction, smartness, and lasting usefulness. 


that evidence the author’s industry, bears N 








out the suggestion. Discriminating read- | | : ’ s 
ers, however, will find entertainment in In And of course, COMIN’ from McCutcheon S, they | 
the somewhat diffuse details of the lives | |f are of superlative quality—and worthy the giving. I 
of the Americans here written about. i 2] 
i For Women i 

ep iatoneaR tte * Handkerchiefs Suede Leather Hat, all wanted . 

LITELE PLANS SOR A5k; SOC ay o— ri Set, | $ ren OM 6 Oe \ 
lishing Company, Boston. $3. ° and-embroidery . . $10.7 Silk Stockings, self clocked 2 

/ : 5 | 

The object of this collection of plays | |f A dozen napkins and a table- $3.00 me 
ts is AB i the general reader ibar ‘i i re neatly boxed and more Pair of Mules, for the —, ‘ i 
offer material for those who wish to ob- | | ribbon. - + $15. ; . $6. s| 
; , ry A Bath Set of 2 cloths, 2 towels, Unique Chinese Necklaces ry 
tain short and easily acted plays for | [fl and abathmat . . $10.00 $9.50 0 $120.00 | 
amateur occasions. Mr. Sturgis has | jij} A Silk Scarf, checker pattern A Lace Collar and Cuff Set ry 
written other plays and is the author of “ $11.50 $3.75 ie 
“The Influence of the Drama” and “The i Camel’s Hair Gauntlets $2.95 An attractive Blouse . $6.75 I 
Psychology of Maeterlinck.” ® € 
ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION (THE). By | | For Men ‘ , 
re — si Revised ry Handkerchiefs Smoking Jacket er $14.75 | 
New Waite ae preys Be yc 5 i Neckties, from $1 to $5.00 “Comfy” Slippers . . $2.50 ne 


Fownes Pigskin Gloves $4.50 Belt and Sterling Silver Buckle 


— 


In presenting this new edition of Mr. 








, .00 
Wellman’s widely read work the pub- | [hy : * | 
ie pease pee sneha 7 : Handkerchiefs ie os for all occasions from 
with many a examples o 
skill in cross-examination as practiced by e A Doll that talks and walks $5.95 $2.95 to $29.50 e 
the leading lawyers of this country and A Warm, Wool Bathrobe $5.75 Small Toys for the baby. A 
Great Britain, including such successful | |p Orders by Mail Promptly Filled ‘ 
present-day advocates as John B. Stanch- “ e 
field, DeLancy Nicoll, Max D. Steuer, it 5 ames McCutcheon & Co. /\ 
’ Samuel Untermyer, Martin W. Littleton, | 1% * 
and Herbert C. Smyth. We know of no I sei seawmeece i 
book relating to a legal subject that has | |H Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York rh 
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such draynatic and exciting court episodes 
as this. Many a reader who makes no 
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Miss Norths Xmas Sweets! 


HRISTMAS DINNER BOX—Containing 
all the accessories for the Christmas dinner: 
Fruit Salad, Peach Chutney, Brandied Jam, 
Stuffed Oranges, Crystallized Grape Fruit, 
and Plum Pudding .............-++++ $5.50 


Box of Delicacies—Eleven inch, round, wooden 

box, with handsome stencilled design on cover, 

containing ten 3 oz. glasses of jellies and 

Miss North's jams and one pound of Crystallized Grape 
| A SOE EPO te Oe re $6.00 


other delicacies 
have pleased a 
discrim inating 
clientele for 30 


Une arying Crystallized Grape Fruit—| Ib. Box. ..$ .90 


Specialty Box—Containing twelve 5 oz. jars 


of jams, jellies and clover honey....... $6.00 


pA ar. 5a 1%, lb. Box: a .60 
Plum Pudding—Made from an old English 
recipe. 
1 lb. Bowl or Tin.....$ .75 
Oe on 2 lb. Bowl or Tin..... 1.25 
$2.75 


Gift Box—Containing eight 3 oz. 
glasses of jellies and jams and 
one-half pound of Crystallized 
Gennes Pet... 6.6. $2.75 


For sale by leading grocers. 
List of other specialties 
and prices upon request. 


GENESEO JAM KITCHEN 






PRESIDENT 


GENESEO, NEW YORK 














‘Christmas Joy for Gveryone!” 
' 9 


AS 


IB RO MIP 


SSEND BROMM'S OLD VIRGINIA FRUIT CAKE, 
' Christmas—it is the perfect Gift for an individual or an 
entire family. Made from an Old Virginia recipe 
of the choicest ingredients, it has a rare zest and 
rich flavor, inimitable and unequaled. It is 
really “ The Aristocrat Among Fruit Cakes.” 
In Attractive Holiday Tins 
1-Lb. $1.15 4-Lb. $4.25 
2-Lb. $2.25 6-Lb. $6.00 
Delivered Safely Everywhere 
We Prepay All Carrying Cost 
Order NOW from 
L. BROMM BAKING CO., Inc. 


Originators and Sole Bakers 
514 E. Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
Or Our Dealers in All Large Cities 
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pretense to legal training read—yes, re- 


read—the original volume with intense’ 


interest and entertainment. 





“The Book Lovers Corner” 





Oar BOOK BARGAINS. NEW BOOKS AT. 
d prices. Oscar 


second-hand prices. Wilde (Patron’s Edition), 
12 volumes, $21.20. Westermarck’s History Human Mar- 
riage, 3 volumes, $8.25. Frazer’s Golden Bough (unex- 

urgated edition), 12 volumes, $40.50. Ambrose Bierce 
thest edition), 12 volumes, $18.25. Tylor’s Primitive Cul- 
ture, 2 volumes, $7.40. Douglty’s Travels in_ Arabia 
Deserta, 2 volumes, illustrated, $16.56. Historians’ History 
of World (thin paper‘edition), 13 volumes, $15.00. Thomp- 
son’s History jane Island (latest and best edition), 3 vol- 
umes, $9.50. Chekhov, 5 volumes, $9.75. Ibsen, 6 vol- 
umes, $10.00. Numerous other bargains. Cotslogue 
mailed. Books bought “ ONE or THOUSANDS.” Full 
value re Fair treatment. Correspondence invited. 
SCHULTE’S BOOKSTORE, 80 Fourth Ave. (10th St.). 





OOKLOVERS READ “'‘THE FLYING HORSE,” ED- 
ited T. W. H. Crosland. $3 year. FIRST EDITION 
BOOKSHOP, 39 Wardour 8t., Loudon, w.L 





LANCGUACES 


VV CRLD ROMIC SYSTEM. eng eg ae Ali, 
nguages : e: r uAge’: emian, 
Cantonese, Dutch, Tatil. French, German, Italian. 
Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish, 
Pronunciation-Tables, 3c each language. Dictionaries, 
rammars, 4,000 languages: Afrosemitic, Amerindic. 
urindic, Indopacific, Siberic, Sinindic. LANGUAGES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 West 40th St., New York. 








OLD AND RARE 


OOKS BOUGHT! FULL VALUE PAID FOR 

complete libraries or small collections of Esti- 
mates cheertuily furnished. We remove a ane 
immediately at our expense. MADISON BOOK STORE, 
61 Kast 59th St., New York. Telephone Plaza 7391. 


LD AND RARE BOOKS. MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. 
Autographed letters. Bought aud sold. Monthly cata- 
log on request. HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











HE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, INC., 19 EAST 47th 
Street, New York. Dealers in Rare Books, Manuscripts, 
Autograph Letters, Fine Bindings, First Editions, the 
latest 7 — ge a gyn em age —— 
etc. raries clear repai a i 
and purchased. Visitors to THE Brick ROW BOOK 
SHOP will find the quiet and comfort of a private library 
combined with the convenience of intelligent service. 





A Communication from 
Archy 


(Copyright by New York Tribune, Inc., 1923) 


[Archy is one of the best-known wri- 
ters in New York literary circles. He is 
a patron of Don Marquis, or rather of 
Don Marquis’s typewriter. As his physi- 
cal limitations make it impossible for him 
to hold down two keys at a time, he has 
to write without capitalization or punc- 
tuation. He jumps on the keys, we be- 
lieve, as any other cockroach would have 
to do. Few other writers expend such 
energy with such good effect. His com- 
munications are printed in Don Mar- 
quis’s column in the New York “Trib- 
une.” No other cockroach that we know 
of has such command of English, and 
such a power of satire. Sometimes it is 
not easy to tell what in his writings is 
satirical and what is not. We print this 
communication by the courteous permis- 
sion of the New York “Tribune.”—THE 
EpiTors. | 


paris october 

eleventh at home i 

used to see a lot of eloquent 
appeals in the papers 

from gentlemen and ladies 
with noble and philanthropic 
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ST NICHOLA 


The Magazine for Boys and Girls 


hearts the burden 

of which was that it was up 

to america quotation marks 

to save europe end quotes 

i have talked 

with a number of insects 

here in paris 

from all over europe 

and they all admit 

they would like 

to have their countries 

saved by america but the 
trouble seems to be 

that each one wants his country 
saved at the expense 

of somebody else 

apostrophe s country 

gaston le cafard 

my friend from the quai 

d apostrophe orsay 

points out to me however 

that france does not want anybody 
to save her she has 

buckled down and worked 

like hades for several years 
now and has raised everything her 
people want to eat 

and has saved herself 

our army says gaston 

is for the purpose of 

keeping ourselves saved 

gaston assures me privately 
that in his opinion france 

will likely save the slice of germany 
she now occupies until 


The gift 
that will reach youtiied hearts 


OR Christmas give your boy or girl the joyful com- 

panionship of St. Nicholas. It is a gift that will reach 
their delighted hearts. 

St. Nicholas is one of the most beautiful and enter- 
taining periodicals published for young people. Month 


germany saves herself 

by saving enough money 

to do something in the way 

of reparations 

an italian cockroach informed 
me that in his estimation 

it would be very nice 

if america saved europe 

but in the meantime 

he thought it likely that 

italy would save all she could 
get away from greece 

in the way of lire 

and that it was still an open 
question whether greece 

or italy would save corfu 

you see the spirit that prevails 
on this continent 

they all want to save each other 
or as much of each other 


after month it comes to them, teeming with features that 
inspire the budding imagination: absorbing stories; help- 
ful, instructive articles; historical sketches ; discussion of 
current topics. Profusely illustrated from cover to cover, 
its every page sparkles with interest. 

You will be thankful for the wholesome influence of 
St. Nicholas when your boy and girl grow to manhood and 
womanhood. St. Nicholas teaches them how to live. It 
stirs youthful ambition and develops character. It gives 
them the right start in life. It provides the wholesome, 
clean entertainment you would want your boy and girl to 
have at the most impressionable period of their lives. 


Special Christmas Offer 


To make it easy for your family to enjoy the delights of 
St. Nicholas, we make this offer: Twelve monthly issues of 
St. Nicholas with one book of your own choice, all for $5. 

The coupon below, properly filled out, brings the book, the 


first number of St. Nicholas and a beautiful Christmas Gift 
Card. Send it in to-day so all may arrive before Christmas Eve. 











as they can a i a eee 


the jugo slavs ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 

a centipede from that COUP ON Subscription Dept. AG-22 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
r egion tells me Petes go ta be Please send St. Nicholas for one year, and the book 
would like to save an outlet 
from the adriatic sea Name 


but they fear that 

















mussolini intends sooner or ‘later waste: £ 
to save the adriatic Gi 
ie 4 iver. 
re tines pe hy ; (Check the Seek wonter D Biocraphy of’ a Silver-F The Crimson Sweate: 
re 1S «twa T at Princess iography of a Silver Fox rimson Sweater 
iilways the chance ibs Complete Radio Book  [] The Fortunes of the Indies Curly of Circle Bar 





(Continued on following page) (If magazine alone is wanted; enclose $4) 
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Colonial Fireside 
Wing Chair 


True reproduction of an original New England chair 
of the 18th Century. All hand workmanship by skilled 
eraftsmen. All exposed wood of solid mahogany. 
Hand-carved ball-and-claw feet, upholstered in smart, 
curable figured denim; colors, blue, brown, green or 


52 Weekly 





Gifts of 
Good 


Reading 


A year’s subscription to The Outlook is 
more than a Christmas present. It is a gift— 
and a compliment. It is a 52-times-a-year 


greeting that will be greatly appreciated. 
}T ERE is a happy solution of 

your Christmas problem— 
a $5.00 gift that will express 
your sentiments most eloquently 


to that person whose tastes are 
above the average. 














has been entered for a year’s 
subscription to 


™*Outlook — 


active weekly journal of current events 
—with the cordial Christmas wishes of 


This Christmas gift card, bearing 
your name, will be sent to the 
person for whom you subscribe. 


Send the Coupon NOW 


Fill out and mail the coupon 
below with $5.00. We will enter 
a year’s subscription to The 
Outlook and send the gift card in 
time for Christmas. 


\, THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
‘. 381 Fourth Avenue 

The ™. NEW YORK 
Outlook™. 


Company vies } 
381 Fourth Ave. Send this Coupon 


New York City me with 


Enclosed is $5.00 ™AQ $ 
> 


for a -year’s sub- 
scription to The Outloo 


~, 


Send The Outlook and Card to 


m, 


Name 
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Street 





taupe. 








throughout. 
value obtainable anywhere. 
sented or money refunded. 
deep, 27 inches wide. 


Carefully crated for shipment. 
price or C, O. D.' with $20.00 deposit. 

Typical Colonial chair of Martha Washington type as 
companion piece to Wing Chair. 
request. 
Booklet G-10 of Mahogany Antique Reproductions. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


Samples on request. Filled with pure hair 
Finest chair of kind made and best 

Guaranteed as repre- 
48 inches high, 23 inches 


Price $49.50 


Sent on receipt of 


Plate of chair on 
Price $49.50 or the two for $95.00. Write for 


185 Devonshire Street 
“Boston, Mass. 

















“PETER RABBIT’S BIRTHDAY” 


‘Peter Rabbit at the Farm” and other ‘‘ Wee Books for 
Wee Folks” for mothers to read at bedtime to noddy little 
heads. Full of colored pictures. Fifty titles. Fifty cents 
each postpaid. Write for free catalogue 
Henry Altemus Co., 1326 Vine St, , Philadelphia, Pa. 








BLACK WATCH KENNELS 


Doylesford Station, Berwyn P. O., Pa. 
Registered Scottish Terriers 


Imported stock. Country bred. Pups and grown 
dogs for Christmas. A gift that will please all. 


** Say it in Scotch!’’ 














Posies that Grew at G. H. Q. 


Last of author’s autographed numbered edition, 
many pictures; place for your A. E, F. history 
and names of war friends. A delightful souvenir 
written over there by a Secret Service man. 


The Smithtown Printery, Smithtown Brenuh, L.L 


SHEPHERD (Police) DOGS 


The Ideal Companion 
and Protector 





Write today for Illustrated Booklet. 


PALISADE KENNELS 
Box 8, Springfield Gardens, L. I. 
Just 40 minutes from Manhattan 





A Communication from Archy 
( Continued ) 

for a good deal of salvage 

in those regions 

it is my own opinion 

that the european nations 

are so chronically eager 

to save one another 

that it is almost an impertinence 

on the part of america 

to butt into the situation 

and do any saving 

the english i am informed 

are very low 

in their minds as to the 

possibility of saving 











Do Dour Christmas 





Shopping Early 


british trade and industry and 

so forth but it will probably 

be discovered later 

that they have saved 

a good deal in one way 

or the other 

a water bug from london 

is my authority 

for the statement that 

the british usually emerge 

from a period 

of terrible dejection 

with something valuable 

in their hands 

and are never afterwards able 

to explain just how it got there 

they were thinking 

what an awful hole 

the empire was in 

and when they woke up 

they discovered that while 

they were brooding in despair 

somehow or other 

they had annexed 

some more territory 

or acquired some valuable 

concessions 

or negotiated 

some advantageous treaties 

or something 

and always without 

any deliberate intention 

on their part 

thev function instinctively 

archy 

Don Maroguts. 











